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A RARE FISH. 


BY “MISTY.” 


who care to tackle the subject will find a vast saving 

in letters by adhering to this Christian mode of build- 
ing up the word. By many it is paraded as “ Ouinniche” and 
“ Ohnische,” or “‘ Onyniche,” and means “ fish.” 

After spending the early portions of my life in trying to arrive 
at the correct mode of putting this peculiar word 
on paper, it struck me one day in early spring 
that an actual attempt to take these finny creat- 
ures in their stronghold might place me in a 
position to dictate to those who had never so 
much as seen the heavenly locality frequented 
by these so-called “landlocked salmon.” The 
title is peculiar, for in the few places where this 
beautiful species reside free passage to and 
from the sea is always to be found. The 

effort of catching them, however, I found required far more 

expense and physical exertion than arguing with some old 
antiquary as to whether or not I should open the word with 

an O ora W. 

However, I made my way as quickly as possible to that charming spot, 
away at the end of navigation on the Saguenay River, below Quebec, 
called Chicoutimi. 

From this starting-point the actual work begins, for it is in the rapids and 
turmoil of this mighty river, where it surges and pitches over rocks and through gorges 
in its downward course from the source—Lake St. John—that the “ Winninishe ” are 
found in numbers and quality unequaled in any other part of the world. The only spot 
in Canada where these fish are taken is in the Upper Saguenay, and with the exception 
of a few isolated and inferior places in the United States, the only locality on earth 
where this wonderful fish can be captured is in these waters. In consequence of this, 
few know anything of the charm of such sport, which stands alone, owing to the 


‘< \ , JINNINISHE,” that is the way F spell it; and those 
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nature of the fish, and the peculiar con- 
ditions under which alone they can be 
taken. The inaccessibility of that district 
has, in a great measure, been the cause 
of our want of knowledge respecting 
them. Happily, this drawback will soon be 
overcome. The railroad, now completed 
to Lake St. John from the old city of 
Quebec, will ere long shoot its branches 
in various directions, the first of which 
will shortly be completed to Chicoutimi, 
the starting-point of my expedition. 

The trip, as far as this town, has been 
made by many, and every traveler in Can- 
ada has at some time or other gazed on the 
iron walls of the Saguenay, and shied 
pebbles off the steamer in vain endeavors 
to land one on the foot of “Trinity,” 
or “‘Eternity.” At Chicoutimi I fortu- 
nately possessed a friend in Mr. B. A. 
Scott, who has lived there since his birth, 
and knows every rock, and, I might almost 
say, every fish in the river. He now owns, 
I believe, a large portion of the best fish- 
ing localities, which, however, does not 
prevent him from kindly assisting any 
sportsmen who go that way in quest of 
pleasure. With his assistance I procured 


two canoe-men, the 
MacLeods, known 
as the most skilful 
on the river, and af- 
ter loading the ca- 
noe, which they 
supplied, we pro- 
ceeded up stream. 
The skill of the 
men can only be 
understood by ac- 
tual observation. 
They are, beyond 
doubt, the finest 
masters of the art 
in existence. The 
excitement of sit- 
ting in the bark 
canoe, comfortably 
scotched by bags 
and camping kit, 
and watching the 
labor of your men 
as they rush you 
up impossible rap- 
ids, which leap and 
shoot through the 
most picturesque 
scenery in Lower 
Canada, is as diffi- 
cult to describe on 
paper as it is to con- 
vince our learned men that “ Winnini- 
she’’ should be spelt in English. As 
these stalwart fellows struggle upwards, 
one often debates which will conquer, 
the men or the rapids. Possibly, as you 
are on the verge of visibly exhibiting a 
little of the funk that is consuming you, 
up glides the little vessel safely into some 
sheet of dead water, and you skim se- 
dately onward, wondering what the next 
point of land will unfold in the charming 
and wonderful change of scenery. Of 
course, in all this it was necessary to make 
many portages, for some of the shoots de- 
fied even the MacLeods. Such breaks in 
the journey, however, only added to the 
charm of it, and afforded an opportunity 
to stretch one’s legs and take a cast into 
some of the pools while the men portaged 
the skiff. 

This exquisite recreation went on for 
two days, at the end of which time I ar- 
rived at my destination, where my first 
efforts were to take placeé 

The pool referred to is the property of 
Mr. W. A. Griffith, of Quebec, who had 
very kindly offered me the fishing. It isa 
beautiful spot, and must be seen to be ap- 
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preciated. It is situated just at the foot of 
the Grand Discharge, where the whole Sa- 
guenay pours out, through a narrow gorge, 
into a circular lake dotted with islands; 
this tremendous current, meeting in its 
reckless course the little rocky islands, be- 
comes churned up into all sorts of con- 
ceivable eddies and swirls. It is in the 
white cream and froth of this boiling mass 
that the pick of the fish love to resort. 
One can hardly imagine any fish existing 





in such a commotion, and it becomes most 
exciting as your men send the dancing ca- 
noes amidst the roar and mist of the waters 
after the swiftly floating patches of creamy 
scum, to which the fish obstinately cling, 
moving with these snowy patches wherever 
they go. 

One of the peculiarities of the sport, 
and what I call a most pleasant one, 
is that you see your fish rolling in this 


foam, much after the manner of porpoises, 
exposing to view as they disappear the 
best part of their large fork-shaped tails. 
The duty of your men is to follow the 
schools that play in the cream, and as the 
bow approaches you select among the div- 
ing appendages the most likely looking tail, 
and over it drop your cast of flies. When 
they are in a taking mood, which appears 
to be their favorite one, they rise fiercely 
and never fail to hook themselves. Fish- 


ermen, who have been accustomed to or- 
dinary river fishing, or the calm sport on a 
placid lake, will find at once a new and 
startling change in continually charging 
through the surging current in search of 
foam and tails, over which to drop their 
small “ Jock Scot” (the best fly for the 
purpose). 

This at once gives a new aspect to the 
art of fishing and keeps a man up to fever 
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heat most of the time, for the sport be- 
comes entirely different from other pas- 
times of the same nature. 

Again, there is no uncertainty about the 
business. Those who are deficient in bull- 
dog perseverance, and fail to enjoy the 
fun of whipping a lake all day for an or- 
dinary trout, or a river for a sleepy sal- 
mon, can find no fault with these fish of 
the long name. You do not, as a rule, 
waste your exertions till you see by the 
bobbing tails the presence of the fish, and 
then their continual plunging keeps the 
spirits of the most torpid continually at 
high level. 

It is after the first ‘‘ Winninishe”’ is 
hooked that the surprise for the ordinary 
fisherman is developed. As a rule, if he 
is a common trout hooker, he becomes 
slightly flurried, and, possibly, somewhat 
hysterical, finally settling down to his work, 
with vows that no other fish in future shall 
occupy /zs time. If, however, the angler 
is a novice at the work he becomes all 
broken up and requires the calm advice 
and comfort of the veteran canoemen to 
bring him to a “fishable”’ state of mind. 
The reason for his unsettled condition is 
the novelty of finding, as it appears to be 
at first, that the whole air is full of fish. 
My first mingled himself so playfully with 


the mosquitoes, who were also rising at 
the same time, that it took quite a lot of 


calm observing to tell “’tother from 
which.” They certainly possess wonder- 
ful leaping powers, which to describe 
only puts one in the position of a fish- 
story teller. 

The moment a “ Winninishe ” is hooked 
he loses his head, possibly, more than the 
handler of the rod, and between them 
both they generally have what is known 
as a “high old time” until the latter gets 
calmed down and the former becomes 
played out. It is, without doubt, a won- 
derful sight to observe the idiotic efforts 
of the fish to free himself, his whole energy 
being devoted to the most erratic de- 
scription of leaps imaginable. 

For my own part, I shrink from the 
attempt at describing, being well .aware 


what position a man puts himself in wher: 


he gets on such dangerous ground as fish 
history. But I rejoice in possessing the 
evidence of two most reliable men who 
appeared in no way surprised at the antics 
of the fish ; in fact, they said it was “ noth- 
ing * compared to what they had seen. At 
all events I can only assure those who have 
a respect for a truthful man that one fish 


jumped clean over the canoe with my cast 
in his mouth, between the bow-man and 
myself, clear of our heads. Another shot 
himself out of the rapids about five feet 
and landed kicking in the bottom of the 
canoe. The hat of the stern paddler on 
another occasion was nearly lost, as it was 
knocked off his head from the blow of a 
“ Winninishe’s ” tail as it flew through the 
air. One very large fish was caught by 
the man netting him, like a lacrosse player, 
as he was descending from one of its sky- 
scraping exploits. 

It will be understood how such things 
happen when I explain that they do xot run 
out dine as a rule, their whole efforts being 
given to diving deeply as possible and then 
coming up with a rush anywhere, comple- 
ting a neat and clean jump of four or five 
feet. On an average the fish repeat the 
operation seven or eight times. It is this 
proceeding that gives such a_ peculiar 
charm to the sport, being quite different to 
anything else. It also is not necessary for 
aman to be a first-rate fisherman, as the 
fish take so readily. Any one can throw a 
fly skilfully enough for their taste. ‘ Win- 
ninishe ” fishing may be compared to other 
sport of the same nature. As “ Draw Poker” 
to “ Whist,” so is this sport to other fish- 
ing. ‘Those staid and serious creatures 
who love skill, perseverance and silence 
may possibly prefer some rippling trout 
stream or salmon river ; but the talkative 
“cuss ” will undoubtedly vote for the fun 
and continual laughter to be found round 
the canoe in any of the surging “ rem- 
ous ” * of the Upper Saguenay. 

During the time I was on the river I 
caught more fish than I found any use for. 
I could have taken ten or twenty times 
the number; in fact, there was no limit 
to the numbers, had I wished to destroy 
them for no purpose. My largest was a 
little over five pounds, the majority run- 
ning about three pounds, Eleven pounds 
was the largest ever taken that I could 
hear of. 

The time varies according to experts as 
to the best period for fishing, but as a rule 
the first week in June finds the fish plenti- 
ful. They remain in the rapids about a 
month and then make their way into the 
deep waters of Lake St. John, again re- 
turning to the torrents of the river in Sep- 
tember, at which time splendid sport can 
also be obtained both with the fish and 
also with the rifle or shot-gun. The few 
who I have met who have enjoyed the 


*“ Remous,”’ a deep pool. 
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pleasures of the Upper Saguenay all agree 
as to its beauty and unequaled fishing. 
The difficulties of reaching the place are 
now all removed, for the branch road will 
shortly be completed that skirts the best 
parts of the river. The two pools which 
were first obtained from Government are 
now in the hands of Mr. W. A. Griffith 
and Mr. Creighton, and some American 
friends. It was formerly supposed that 
these were the only places to secure fish, 
but such is not the case, for I found, on 
trying the whole river, many spots equally 
good. Mr. Scott has also assured me 
that he has taken the largest fish outside 
of these above-mentioned localities. For 
the information of those wishing to pro- 
ceed there I may mention that all supplies 


can be secured at Quebec, or even at 
Chicoutimi, should they take the water 
route by steamer, which is the most pleas- 
ant. ‘There also can be secured the men, 
and I should recommend that only the best 
be hired for the purpose of managing the 
canoes, for any accident through unskilful 
management would mean certain death to 
the occupants. 

I may mention, in order to give an idea 
of the currents and rate of the water, that 
the distance which took two days to go 
up stream we completed, in returning, in the 
short space of seven hours—but I must say 
we traveled! In conclusion, I cannot too 
strongly enlarge on the subject of these 
fish when they come to the table. I put 
them down as by far the finest for eating 
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tobe found in America—and I have eaten 
everything froma fried gudgeon to a boiled 
sucker! There is one drawback, they do 
not go well stale; that is, they are not 
a keeping fish, being too delicate to pre- 


serve for any time without ice. Owing to 
this fact they are never met with on civil- 
ized tables. They can be salted in the 
usual way and smoked slightly, when they 
will keep for a month, and are delicious. 


ENS TAL 


TWILIGHT IN ACADIA.—RONDEL. 


THE sunset gold fades in the sky, 
The night winds moan across the sea ; 
Beside the tide of Acadie 

I watch the golden splendor die. 


O’er cliff and headland, shore and lea, 
A mystic shadow seems to lie. 
The sunset gold fades in the sky, 
The night winds moan across the sea. 


O, mistress mine! 


It is for thee 


The sable pine-trees toss and sigh ; 

The sea-bird’s sad and soulful cry 
Suits well my.dream and reverie. 

The sunset gold fades in the sky, 
The night winds moan across the sea. 


. 
Sanborn Gove Tenney. 
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THE THAMES OF LONDONERS. 


BY F. TREVELYAN. 





P the river from Sat- 
urday till Mon- 
day.” What a 
world of pleasure 
this phrase con- 
tains for hard- 
worked cockneys, 
yearning for a 
brief respite from 
work in the sum- 
mer months ! 
What visions it 
calls up of float- 
ing lazily down stream on 
one’s back at the bottom 
of a boat, and watching the 
sunlit procession of boats 
decked with gay dresses, or 
the more lovely sight of 
nature at her brightest! Ah! how dry 
it makes one’s mouth to think of the 
champagne and “claret cup,’’ or even 
the homely compound of beer and “ gin- 
ger-pop,” yclept in English slang “ shandy- 
gaff!” And how one sighs for the flirta- 
tions and unlimited cigarettes and varied 
joys of the dear old river! 

At best but a big ditch when compared 
to the majestic streams of the New World, 
surely it is the loveliest ditch that ever 
existed, this pleasant safety-valve to the 
superfluous holiday-making of the greatest 
city in the world, 





All classes, from the millionaire with his 
palatial “ house-boat ” high up the river, 
to the costermonger who wants to give 
his sweetheart a day’s outing, turn by in- 
stinct to the river. From Waterloo Bridge 
to Oxford the Thames is a playground for 
London. 

Saturday afternoon and Sunday are, of 
course, the times when the river is in its 
holiday trim, for then all classes are able 
and eager to get away from the smoky, 
hot town. At Richmond or Putney “Arry” 
takes his “ Arriet” for a spree, while the 
farther up the stream you go, the higher in 
the social scale the occupants of the boats 
seem to be, or maybe better endowed with 
cash. 

The crush is at its height at Hampton 
Lock at six o’clock on a Sunday evening. 
There the boats are packed in a solid mass 
above the lock, and the sides of the river 
are studded several rows deep with specta- 
tors of the fun. 

Hampton, recalling as it does Hampton 
Court, the stately and lovely palace of 
Cardinal Wolsey, and the now defunct 
“appy Ampton” racecourse, ‘he racecourse 
par excellence of the London rough, is 
again a blending of the two extremes. Up 
the river has come a crowd of dirty, 
roughly-painted craft of every shape and 
size, with loud-voiced, riotous occupants ; 
while down the river are still coming the 
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trim and elegantly upholstered boats of the 
crack makers and their well-dressed crews. 

Here in the lock they mingle, and the 
costly masterpieces from the yards of 
Tagg or Messum are hustled by the gau- 
dily-painted production of some riverside 
carpenter. 

Now and again a graceful “skiff” is 
seen, but the ambitious sculler had best 
avoid these parts on Sundays, or intrust 
himself to a more reliable conveyance. 

Waterloo Station, the London terminus 
of the London and South Western Railway, 
is a curious sight on a summer Sunday 
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the bank, and under the shadow of a tree 
a substantial repast is being spread, while 
on one side the “pop” of a champagne 
cork and two men with their heads close to- 
gether over a collection of bottles and a big 
tankard indicate the manufacture of “ cup.” 

On the other side of the stream, where 
the towpath runs, boats are gliding along 
at a good pace, towed either by an enthu- 
siastic volunteer from the crew or one of 
the never-tiring men who tow boats at so 
much amile, while going at a greater pace 
are boats drawn by ponies with gypsy 
riders. 








THE TERRORS OF THE LAW. 


morning, if the weather promises fair. But 
for the dress of the men one would think 
that some great racing carnival was to be 
celebrated on this most favored line, with 
its annual 163 days racing. The pretty 
girls in pretty dresses might be well 
bound on such a trip, but the men are in 
flannel suits and straw hats, cigarette in 
mouth, and have as companions plethoric 
luncheon baskets. 

By ten o’clock the boats begin to ap- 
pear, and by one o’clock a gay crowd has 
taken possession of the river. 

Here a luncheon party have landed on 


Hark! Round the corner sounds the 
“toot-toot”’ of a steam launch, and the 
smaller fry are in self-defense clearing a 
path for the puffing little wretch which 
kicks up as much commotion as an iron- 
clad. On board, probably, is a very fes- 
tive party, perhaps the company of a Lon- 
don burlesque theatre, or people connected 
with the Stock Exchange. 

A democratic throng itis. Resting on 
the bank under the shade of a convenient 
chestnut .one may watch the boats going 
by, and recognize many of the well-known 
faces of London—from peer to scavenger 
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ON THE LAUNCH, 


—from “ My lady” to chorus girl—all are 
here, and with their pretty light summer 
dresses, bright colored sunshades and 
many colored rugs the ladies lend the color 
to the scene. 

As the luncheon hour passes, the baskets 
are repacked with the remnants of the 
feast, and the people who, too lazy to carry 
their own luncheons, have betaken them- 
selves to hotels, are again embarking. 

The characters of the occupants of the 
boats now appear. A few, evidently be- 


lieving in muscle, are toiling at the oar 
under the hot sun like galley slaves, doing 
their level best to beat some record. ‘The 
majority more sensibly dispose themselves 


either on the bank or in their boats under 
some friendly shade. ‘“ Amor omnia 
vincit,” and regardless of the many pairs 
of eyes watching their every movement, 
numberless couples are deep in the in- 
tricacies of violent flirtation, while their 
elders and the unattached youths indulge 
in tobacco and a luxurious siesta. 

So the day wears on. As the sun gets 
lower, lunch baskets reopened betoken 
afternoon tea and fruit. The male mem- 
bers seem to have developed a strong in- 
clination to wander off by land and water 
towards the nearest house of refreshment, 
where many long and cool drinks are dis- 
appearing. Perhaps, in obedience to the 
elastic and comfortable law, a doorkeeper 
demands whether they are travelers ; but 
since they probably did sleep three miles 
away, the severity of the Sabbath law does 
not much interfere with the sale of refresh- 
ments to those who seek them. 

As the sun sinks lower it grows chilly 
and a start is made for home. 

The ladies wrap shawls about them, and 
the men now show more inclination to 
wield an oar. A steam launch churning 
along may throw a friendly rope, and then 
ensues one of the few moments in his life 
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when a boating man feels that after all 
some owners of launches may escape per- 
dition. So, hustling through locks, the 
holiday makers reach their destination and 
are soon whirling off to London. 

But to see the Thames of Londoners in 
all its glory one must visit Henley Regatta. 
As a holiday it almost equals the Derby, 
though of course not so widely observed. 

Last year’s Regatta was especially gay, 
as for the first time the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and all their family except Prince 
George honored it with their presence. 

From the railroad station the royal party 
went down to lunch at the Right Honor- 
able W. H. Smith’s villa below the course. 
After the lunch a procession of launches 
came up the river with the Prince in the 
first. The crowd greeted him with im- 
mense cheers, and in their enthusiasm 
people stood up in their boats and saluted 
with oars in nautical fashion. The gen- 
eral inexperience in this manoeuvre caused 
some funny incidents. 

In our boat a man had a new straw hat 
with a smart ribbon which he fancied a 
good deal. A man passing was wildly 
flourishing an oar and dealt our man a 
tremendous smack on the side of the head 
with the flat of the oar and knocked his 
hat into the river. The result was a per- 
ceptible diminution in loyalty and a trifling 
blueness in the atmosphere. 


A RIVER BELLE. 
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** 4 PAIR OF SHOES SLUNG ON A BOUGH.” 


On a house-boat moored close at hand a 
very young man was wildly cheering; in 
his excitement, over-balancing, he caught 


commune with his thoughts on the waters 
of alake. Seeing a canoe of this class, he 
entered it, tempted by its graceful shape ; 
but fate was not kind. His meditations 
were rudely stayed by finding himself un- 
der the necessity of swimming. Reaching 
a little wooded island he came to the con- 
clusion that he was damp, so divesting him- 
self of his dripping garments and hanging 
them up to dry in the sun, he betook him- 
self once more to his meditations zn statu 
nature. 

Meanwhile his friends, missing him, 
feared that he had found a watery grave, 
and manning boats sought the missing one, 
As they approached his island of refuge 
they recognized the presence of man by a 
pair of shoes slung on a bough, and on 
nearer approach saw the young man fleeing 
for his life to the shelter of the woods with 


ON A HOUSE-BOAT. 


an old gentleman who was placidly survey- 
ing the scene behind a big havana, by the 
leg, and a simultaneous exploration of the 
watery depths ensued. 

An occupant of a Canadian canoe forgot 
the “crankiness” of his bark, and trying 
to stand up performed a more or less 
graceful dive before the amused eyes of 
England’s future king. 

By the way, ¢he popular conveyance of 
the Thames is now the Canadian canoe, as 
it is called in contradistinction to the old- 
fashioned “Rob Roy” with double-ended 
paddle. They are seldom to be seen. built 
of the original birch bark, but nearly always 
of wood. It is a handy and comfortable 
craft, when once its eccentricities are mas- 
tered, but treacherous to the tyro. 

At a large picnic a young actor, son of 
an English actor whose fame is world-wide, 
leaving the maddening crowd, stole away to 


a bundle of clothes. Ina short time the 
lost one was able to return to his alarmed 
relatives. 

In such a crowd of boats as are collected 
at Henley for the regatta, when one could 
almost, if not quite, at the upper end of the 
course, walk across the river by stepping 
from boat to boat, a small, easily handled 
craft is most desirable. This want these 
canoes supply. The ease and rapidity with 


‘* FORGOT THE CRANKINESS OF HIS CRAFT.”’ 
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which they can glide in and out of a per- 
fect maze is wonderful. Another point in 
their favor is the facility they offer ior a 
téte-a-téte. 

Lending variety to the scene, here and 
there glides the graceful gondola of Venice, 
sombre and stately, its black outline en- 
livened by a glimpse of the bright color of 
a lady’s dress and the gay sash of the lithe- 
some gondolier. 

A Malay “dug-out,” with a picturesque 
roof thatched with palm-leaves, proves 
more attractive to the onlookers than 
comfortable or manageable to the occu- 
pants. Sturdy and comfortable, a safe 
conveyance for passengers and provender, 
but hateful to the proprietors of other 
boats, are punts, bumping and thumping 
along, generally filled with a merry, laugh- 
ing gang, all but the poor slave, who, stand- 
ing in the stern, has his work cut out for 
him to make his way. Queer-looking ar- 
rangements are seen by which some fond 
man hopes to supersede the legitimate oar 
or paddle, small “‘tubs”” moved by a species 
of hand-worked propeller which imparts an 
uneasy, waggling motion. On the Berk- 
shire shore only one barge may be moored, 
and this furnishes the judges’ stand, and 
also gives accommodation to the band 
which plays at intervals. 

Close above this barge is the pretty old- 
fashioned bridge leading from the County 
of Berkshire into that of Oxfordshire, in 


‘““THE WATERY DEPTHS,”’ 


which the town of Henley is situated. As 
one looks up stream toward the bridge he 
sees on the right or Oxford shore the town 
with the church tower standing promi- 
nently. Directly below the bridge is the 
noted inn, the “Red Lion,” an old-fashioned 
red brick hostelry, which at regatta time 
does a thriving trade, but is usually very 
quiet, while just above the bridge on the 
Berks shore is the inn at which the racing 
boats are housed, and where the crews dress 
for the races. 

On this landing-stage congregate a vast 
variety of rowing men, old “blues” of both 
’varsities, many of them in the pretty col- 
ors of the Leander Club (dark-blue coat, 
brass buttons, and hat ribbon or cap of red 
with silver badge), men in their college 
“blazers ’— last year the Cambridge Trin- 
ity Hall crews, with their sombre black and 
white were all to the fore—and members of 
school, town, and other clubs. Here, too, 
are often seen foreign representatives, none 
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‘* ARRIES AND ARRIET.”” 


so popular with the English public as the 
American crews, which appear far too 
seldom. 

It must be curious for a rowing man of 
seniority, who is a constant attendant at 
these regattas, to note the changes in the 
style of rowing year by year. Of late years 
the Thames style, as it is called, has crept 
in to a large extent, and each year, as its 
worth is proved, it becomes more universal. 
You no longer see the pretty, taking rowing, 
of which the Oxfords were generally the 
typical representatives, in which the thing 
was to get atremendous “catch” at the com- 
mencement of the stroke, while the end of 
it was pretty much left to look after itself. 
Now the stroke is rowed right out, and 
though, of course, no “lug ”’ is allowed, and 
the “catch” at the commencement is still 
insisted on, much work is done at the very 
end. As long as the style is not overdone, 
this long, slashing stroke is invincible ; but 
one danger lies in the chance of men get- 
ting too far back, and not being able to 
recover quickly, with a consequent loss of 
“trim ” and rolling in the boat. 

The development of this style is no doubt 
due in part to the fact that rowing men are 
only now beginning to fully understand the 
use of sliding seats, and to take thorough 
advantage of them. The old style was the 
prettier and more taking to the eye, but 
there is no doubt that the new is more 
effective. 

Here come two crews making their way 
as best they can to the starting-post. The 
Ladies’ Challenge Cup is the next event 
figured on the programme, and these are 
the competing boats in one heat. Paddling 
along, the perfection of neatness, altogether 
in swing, and hitting the water with one 
click all along the boat, come the Eton 
crew, with their pretty light-blue colors, 
and great favorites with the ladies they are. 


Close after them, not so neat, but far sur- 
passing them in strength, come a Cam- 
bridge College crew. Here, too, comes the 
umpire’s launch, hooting and whistling to 
clear the course, while the gallant umpire, 
himself the hero of many a well-contested 
race, is paying his devoirs under the awning 
to some fair lady. 

Away they go down the straight course 
marked out by the white piles to Regatta 
Island, with its snow-white “temple” 


gleaming in the distance, where the Le- 
ander Club, with its stalwart coterie of 
“old blues,” dispenses hospitality. 

Soon the gun rings out, and looking 


down the course to the left of the island 
one can see in the distance the boats ap- 
proaching. Presently they flash by us, 
and we see that age and strength have 
once more told their tale, and that the 
plucky crew of boys are succumbing to 
their more mature opponents. 

All down the Berkshire side of the 
course, where the towing-path runs, the 
crowd of pedestrians is thick, and the 
meadows adjoining are packed with a 
rough, holiday-making crowd. Swings, 
shooting galleries, “ Aunt Sallies,” etc., are 
in full go. Gypsy-looking vagabonds, with 
their ragged trousers tucked up to the 
knee, standing in the water, are reaping a 
goodly harvest of small change by holding 
boats as the races go by. 

On the other side, from the bridge for 
nearly a mile down, past Phyllis and Faw- 
ley Courts, the moored line of “ house- 
boats’ and launches is unbroken. Grand 
affairs some of these house-boats are— 
veritable floating villas. 

Floating down the course in the lunch- 
eon interval we can inspect some of them. 

A large and very pretty specimen catches 
the eye early in the line, white with yellow 
silk sashes wreathed about it, and a bright 
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display of yellow flowers—calceolarias and 
others—banked on the roof beneath the 
awning. Farther on is another variation 
of white with a bfight color, red this time 
with scarlet geraniums, and a name dedi- 
cating it to the shrine of English bur- 
lesque, while a near neighbor has tried the 
effect of black and red. The majority are 
of plain varnished wood, but all, decked 
with flowers, sashes, gayly-striped awnings, 
and Chinese lanterns, have a brilliant ap- 
pearance. 

From the “kitchen-boats” attached to 
the more complete house-boats, savory 
odors float that remind the inner man that 
it is high time to take some solid suste- 
nance. Quickening our pace, we will 
make our way below the long line and find 
a quiet corner in the meadows opposite 
the island. 

As we thread our way among the crowd, 
music and singing of various kinds and 
qualities are borne to our ears. Here is 
the celebrated minstrel “Squash,” with 
the blackened face familiar to all fre- 
quenters of English racecourses and river- 
going people, with his repertoire of popu- 
lar music-hall songs. Imitators in plenty 
he has, and all along the dulcet strains of 
“Two lovely black eyes” and “ My wife’s 
gone quite cracked about the Jubilee” 
are rending the air. Close by, a melancholy, 
if gaudily dressed, female is giving “ The 
Last Rose of Summer” to the accompani- 
ment of a harp. 

Here, beyond the reach of this din, is a 
nice quiet place for lunch, so we will land 
and do justice to our excellent host's pro- 
visions, braving the worries of hordes of 
gypsy women with the inevitable baby. 

Opposite us is Regatta Island, now trim 
and tidy, but a few years ago a wilderness. 
At that time men were allowed to camp on 
the island with permission from the pro- 
prietor, and the writer was one of a party 
who did so some years ago. A festive, 
merry crowd it was, and, ceremonies of 
introduction being dispensed with, every- 
one knew everybody for the time being. 
In one tent were three young London 
business men who, on the last day but one 
of the regatta, wished us all good-by, as 
they desired to go to London by boat and 
had not time if they stayed the regatta out. 
Alas! only one got there, for a piece of 
carelessness in a lock and an inability to 
swim cost the others their lives. 

And so the day goes on, helped on its 
ways with plenty of cigarettes and liquids 
while waiting for a race to pass, and lazily 
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moving up and down the course in the in- 
tervals. The setting sun finds people for 
the most part seeking the station to catch 
one of the many special trains to London 
and elsewhere, for all the ordinary traffic on 
the little branch line is suspended. But 
on the last day it is quite worth while to 
stay for the illuminations, which form a 
lovely spectacle on the water, though the 
crowd of boats in the darkness renders 
traveling about both difficult and danger- 
ous. 

The full delights of the river can, how- 
ever, never be appreciated in the midst of 
such a crowd and bustle as at Henley or 
on the lower reaches on Sunday. 

The perfect way to enjoy it is to take 
a trip from Oxford to London with the 
stream, in fine weather and with plenty of 
time to do the distance, or to fix on some 
spot where one’s holiday can be spent in 
utter idleness. One can pass the day loaf- 
ing in the shade with a novel, or if one 
love the “gentle art,” he can find a variety 
of fishing, or with a favoring wind can run 
up the river to drop down with the stream 
in the evening. If ambition fire one, expe- 
ditions to the pretty parts within reach can 
be undertaken. 

The scenery of the Thames is never 
grand or imposing, the qualities inspiring 
awe are utterly absent, but all the while it 
is picturesque and essentially English, de- 
pending greatly on the beauties of abun- 
dant foliage and the warmth of fertility. 
Nooks and corners exist everywhere, which 
are fairy-like in their beauty, and tempt the 
most energetic to rest awhile from their 
labors. The abundance of pictures of 
Thames scenery found in all English exhi- 
bitions demonstrates the immense appre- 
ciation of such landscape, and painters 
never seem to weary of some parts—the 
reaches of Pangbourne, Mapledurham 
Mill, Clieveden and others. 

Much fun and less crush may be found 
at the smaller regattas, especially those 
higher up the stream. One new freak in 
the way of aquatic contests has been lately 
introduced, which is called “ dongoling,” a 
corruption of the word gonduia. A large 
fishing punt is fitted with seats, and acrew 
of eight, generally four gentlemen and four 
ladies, are equipped with single-ended pad- 
dies. They sit two abreast on the seats, 
facing the front, and by vigorous appli- 
cation of their paddles such a crew at- 
tain a very fair pace. The work is hard, 
and a very short course is sufficient for the 
ladies. These races became very popular 
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last year at the small regattas. The chief 


point is to get a good steerer on each 
side in the stern—the work, of course, 
being done with a paddle—and this is very 
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heavy work, for, of course, the weight of 
a large punt with eight occupants is con- 
siderable. 

One noticeable feature of the upper 
Thames is the utter absence of large sail- 
ing-boats. Unfortunately in some ways, 
the use of a sailing-boat of any size is 
rendered almost impossible by the thickly 
wooded nature of the banks, and the in- 
convenience of such craft in locks. Some 
few clubs exist, but as a rule their sailing- 
ground only consists of a few open reaches. 
On the other hand, nearly every craft car- 
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ries a sail of some size or kind, for the pre- 

dominant desire of most frequenters of the 

Thames is to take things as easy as pos- 

sible. Every favoring bfeeze is therefore 
promptly utilized, 
and every row- 
boat is equipped 
with a sail. Such 
boats, however, 
cannot use a wind 
unless it be almost 
directly astern, 
and are totally 
unable to “ tack,” 
and so do not im- 
pede the passage 
of other crafts 
going in the op- 
posite direction. 
If it were pos- 
sible to use regu- 
lar sailing boats, 
much annoyance 
would arise from 
this Cause. 

It is for this rea- 
son that the Ox- 
ford University: 
Boat Club strict- 
ly debars sailing 
on the reach from 
the boat-houses 
to Iffley Lock, as 
the constant pas- 
sage of racing 
craft would ren- 
der many acci- 
dents inevitable. 
Oxford under- 
graduates have 
therefore to con- 
fine their sailing 

to what is termed the Upper River. Any 
day during term-time small centre-board 
boats may be seen making their way up 
past Godstow and on to Eynsham, while 
an occasional variation is afforded by a 
sail over Port Meadow when the floods are 
out. 

Whatever form a holiday on the Thames 
may assume, if a person be an admirer of 
nature, he is sure to enjoy it, provided dnly 
that the weather be good. If not, the 
wisest plan is to pack one’s traps and take 
the next train to London. 
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HOW WE BEAT THE FAVORITE. 
BY ADAMS LINDSAY GORDON. 


“ Ave, Squire,” said Stevens, “ they back him at evens! 
The race is all over, bar shouting, they say ; 
The Clown ought to beat her ; Dick Neville is sweeter 
Than ever—he swears he can win all the way. 


A gentleman rider—well, I’m an outsider, 
But if he’s a gent who the mischief’s a jock? 


You swells mostly blunder, Dick rides for the plunder, 
He rides, too, like thunder—he sits like a rock ! 


He calls ‘ hunted fairly’ a horse that has barely 
Been stripped for a trot, within sight of the hounds, 
A horse that, at Warwick, beat Birdlime and Yorick, 
And gave Abdelkader, at Aintree, nine pounds. 
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But none can outlast her, and few travel faster— 
She strides in her work clean away from The Drag ; 
You hold her and sit her, she couldn’t be fitter ; 
Whenever you hit her she’ll spring like a stag. 


And p’rhaps the green jacket, at odds though they back it, 
May fall, or there’s no knowing what may turn up ; 
The mare is quite ready, sit still and ride steady, 
Keep cool! and I think you may just win the Cup.” 


Dark-brown with tan muzzle, just stripped for the tussle, 
Stood Iseult, arching her neck to the curb ; 

A lean head and fiery, strong quarters and wiry, 
A loin rather light, but a shoulder superb. 


Some parting injunction, bestowed with great unction, 
I tried to recall, but forgot like a dunce, 

When Reginald Murray, full tilt on White Surrey, 
Came down in a hurry to start us at once. 


“Keep back, in the yellow! Come up, on Othello! 
Hold hard, on the chestnut! Turn round, on the Drag! 
Keep back there, on Spartan! Back you, sir, in tartan ! 
So, steady there, easy,” and down went the flag. 
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We started and Kerr made strong running on Mermaid, 
Through furrows that led to the first stake-and-bound, 

The crack half extended, looked blood-like and splendid, 
Held wide on the right where the headland was sound. 


I pulled hard to baffle her rush with the snaffle, 
Before her two-thirds of the field got away, 

All through the wet pasture where floods of the last year 
Still loitered, they clotted my crimson with clay. 


The fourth fence, a wattle, floor’>d Monk and Bluebottle, 
The Drag came to grief at the blackthorn and ditch ; 
The rails toppled over Redoubt and Red Rover, 
The lane stopped Lycurgus and Leicestershire Witch. 


She passed like an arrow, Kildare and Cock Sparrow, 
And Mantrap and Mermaid refused the stone wall ; 

And Giles on the Grayling came down at the paling, 
And I was left sailing in front of them all. 
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I took them a burster, nor eased her nor nursed her, 
Until the black bullfinch led into the plough, 

And through the strong bramble we bored with a scramble, 
My cap was knocked off by the hazel-tree bough. 


Where furrows looked lighter I drew the rein tighter, 
Her dark chest all dappled with flakes of white foam, 
Her flanks mud-bespattered, a weak rail she shattered— 
We landed on turf with our heads turned for home. 


Then crash’d a low binder, then close behind her 

The sward to the strokes of the favorite shook ; 
His rush roused her mettle, yet ever so little, 

She shorten’d her stride as we raced at the brook. 
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She rose when I hit her, I saw the stream glitter— 
A wide scarlet nostril flashed close to my knee; 
Between sky and water The Clown came and caught her— 
The space that he cleared was a caution to see! 


And forcing the running, discarding all cunning, 
A length to the front went the rider in green ; 

A long strip of stubble, and then the big double, 
Two stiff flights of rails with a quickset between. 


She raced at the rasper, 1 felt my knees grasp her, 
I found my hands give to her strain on the bit; 
She rose when The Clown did—our silks, as we bounded, 
Brush’d lightly—our stirrups clash’d loud as we lit. 


A rise steeply sloping, a fence with stone coping— 
The last—we diverged round the base of the hill ; 
His path was the nearer, his leap was the clearer, 
I flogg’d up the straight, and he led sitting still. 


She came to his quarter, and on still I brought her, 
And up to his girth, to his breast-plate she drew ; 

A short prayer from Neville just reached me—“ The devil!” 
He mutter’d—lock’d level, the hurdles we flew. 
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A hum of hoarse cheering, a dense crowd careering, 
All sights seen obscurely, all shouts vaguely heard ; 

“ The green wins!” “ The crimson!” The multitude swims on, 
And figures are blended and features are blurr’d. 


“ The horse is her master!” 


“The green forges past her!” 


“The Clown will outlast her!” “ The Clown wins!” “The Clown!” 
The white railing races with all the white faces, 
The chestnut outpaces, outstretches the brown. 


On still past the gateway she strains in the straight way, 
She struggles, “‘ The Clown by a short neck at most: ” 

He swerves, the green scourges, the stand rocks and surges, 
And flashes and verges, and flits the white post. 


Aye! so ends the tussle—I knew the tan muzzle 
Was first, though the ring-men were yelling “Dead heat!” 
A nose, I could swear by, but Clarke said “The mare by 


A short head !” 


And that’s how the favorite was beat. 


A FEW HINTS TO CRICKETERS. 


BY “MR. GRUNDY” OF THE STATEN ISLAND CRICKET CLUB. 


CRICKET is not ¢He national, and there- 
fore not the most popular, game of this 
country. It is, however, gaining ground 
in such a way that a few words on the sub- 
ject may prove interesting to many readers 
of Outinc. I hope, however, that those 
who read this little article will remember 
that it is written, not by a literary man, but 
by a practical cricketer. 

To become a proficient player, a man 
must begin to play in his youth and con- 
tinue his practice every year. It is the 
greatest possible error to suppose that af- 
ter a few weeks’ practice he can develop 
even into an ordinary player. Indeed, to 


a certain degree, it is true of cricketers as 
of poets, that a first-class cricketer nascitur, 
non fit. All the finest players in England 
and Australia have been bred up to the 
game, and in England it is the exception 
to find a school of any standing where a 
“ professional” is not kept to instruct the 
pupils in every stage. 

This I cannot better exemplify than by 
my own experience as a member of my 
school eleven. On being released from 
our studies at 4 Pp. M., there was a rush for 
the cricket ground on the part of those 
who were not honored with a place in 
the first eleven. Those who were took 
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matters more coolly, from the fact that” 


they knew they were sure of an innings. 
On arrival at the grounds, we always found 
our “pro” awaiting us, for “net practice,” 
and in turn were bowled at and “coached” 
by that worthy for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, the others, in the meanwhile, fielding 
out. On Wednesdays and Saturdays, a 
match was usually played with some other 
school or club. So that every day, weather 
permitting, we practised in order to be- 
come cricketers. 

A boy who distinguishes himself at 
school is generally expected by his com- 
rades to heap fresh honors on himself, and 
reflect credit on his school, by obtaining a 
place in one of the university elevens. 

If he be successful in that ambition, 
probably, on leaving the university, he will 
get a place in the representative team of 
his county. I do not, however, for a mo- 
ment wish my readers to imagine that such 
success falls to the lot of every young man. 
I can assure them that the “gentleman 
county cricketer” is a very highly finished 
member of the fraternity. 

It is, of course, a very pleasant and envi- 
able position to be selected to play for 
one’s county during the summer. There 
is, however, an objection which proves 
fatal in many cases, viz., that it is an ex- 
pensive amusement, as it leaves no time 
for business. To aman who is placed in 
such a position that he cannot afford to 
play as a “gentleman,” the course of be- 
coming a “professional” is open. It is 
from the standpoint of the “ professional ” 
(or “pro” as he is generally dubbed) that 
I wish to give a few hints to aspiring be- 
ginners. 

Cricket, as played in England, America 
and Australia, is identical,so that I need 
not take the play of any particular country 
as an example. 

In connection with cricket, no subject 
has been so much discussed of late years 
as bowling. I will, therefore, take it first, 
and speak most about it. 

Bowling needs as much practice as any 
other department of the game, or even 
more. Indeed, one cannot say that even 
with practice a man can become a good 
bowler. The first thing to be learned is to 
bowl straight, not to begin at once to try 
and bowl fast. This is too frequent a 
failing among young cricketers. Once he 
has obtained sufficient power over the ball 
to bowl straight, he must endeavor to con- 
trol the ball still further, so as to regulate 
his pitch. A good bowler is always able to 


vary his pitch and to know whereabouts 
the ball he delivers is going to alight. 

To learn to do this, he should adopt 
some little plan such as chalking out a ring 
about a foot in diameter and at about sixteen 
or seventeen yards distant from him, and 
then try to pitch his ball within the ring. 
The less he exerts his body the better. 
The easier a man’s action is the better he 
can bowl, and the longer he can stand the 
work. When he has learned these things, 
he may practice how to “break” a ball, 
that is, tO cause the ball, as soon as it 
touches the ground, to turn off in some 
other direction from the one in which it 
has been delivered. The ball should be 
grasped firmly by the thumb and first three 
fingers. I do not encourage bowlers to drop 
their natural action, and adopt a fresh one. 

I will now give bowlers a few “tips” 
about placing their “ fielders.” 

Some of you may say, “ Oh, it is the cap- 
tain’s place to do that.” So it is, but sup- 
pose you are playing under a strange 
captain who has never seen you bowl 
before. 

If you are a medium-pace bowler with 
a “break” from the “ off,” place your “long- 
on” deep and wide, and the only other men 
on the “on” should be “ mid-wicket ” rath- 
er advanced, and rather deep “ square leg.” 
On the “off,” I would advise having a 
third man in the “slips,” “ point” square, 
“cover point” advanced, and “long off” 
nearly over the bowler’s head. 

Should you “break” from the leg, dis- 
pense with “square leg” and put him be- 
yond and between “cover point” and 
“point,” bring “long-on” nearly over your 
head, and “long off”’ more round. 

A fast bowler should advance “ point,” 
bring “cover point” square, have a long 
“slip,” place “short slip” fine, and bring 
“long off” in. On the “on” side, place 
a man for the “draw,” and one short 
“square leg,” also bringing your “long- 
on” in a little. 

All the advice I can give to “ fielders” 
is to keep their eyes on the ball, watch the 
action of the batsman in striking, and to go 
wherever the captain or bowler tells them. 

With a few words to batsmen, I wil] draw 
this to a conclusion. 

When you have “taken guard,” hold your 
bat perfectly straight, your left elbow bent 
and held in front of the bat, and stand well 
up to your wicket. Do not move your 
right foot, but use it as a pivot. Use your 
wrists freely, play straight, and keep the 
ball low. 
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BASEBALL IN THE COLLEGES. 


BY HENRY CHADWICK, 


HE ruling powers of American colleges have for 
[A | some years past realized the fact that the spirit 
B oe By of the age favors the judicious blending of physi- 
A cal recreation with mental culture, and that b 
Zz cate v7 ~s thy DD such combination the best results are attained in 

ip, ey perfecting the education of college students. 

Of all the sports especially adapted to afford the 
proper exercise to college students, baseball com- 
mends itself as the best. Unlike rowing and other 

games, it requires no costly expenditure of time and of 
physical power for training purposes ; and the contests on 
the field occupy but little time and are not so exacting on 
the physique of the student as is the rowing of a race, or 
the walking or running on a track. For both of these not 
only is fatiguing training required, which uses up much 
valuable time, but the exhaustive effects of the contests 
themselves are avoided. Then, too, there is a sociality 
combined with baseball alike in practice for match pur- 
poses and in the contests on the field which is lacking in 
other sports. 

And as for the attraction, what can excel a closely con- 
tested game of baseball between two trained college nines 
competing for championship honors? Every point of 
play is so well looked after in the field, that it is only by 
some extra display of skill at the bat, or a lucky act of 
base-running at an opportune moment that a single run 
is obtained in a full nine-innings game. To watch the 

progress of a contest in which only one run is required to secure an important lead, 
and, while the game is in such a position, to see hit after hit made to the field, either 
in the form of high fly balls splendidly caught on the run by some active out-fielder, 
or a sharp ground hit beautifully picked up in the in-field, and swiftly and accurately 
thrown to the right baseman in time, is to see the perfection of baseball fielding, 
and that surpasses the fielding of every other known game of ball. 

Then there is the intense excitement incident to a contest in which one side is 
endeavoring to escape a “whitewash,” while the other side as eagerly strives to retain 
their lead of a single run; and with the game in such position, a three-base hit sends 
the runner to third base before a single hand is out, only to see the hit left unrewarded 
by the expected run, owing to the telling effect of the strategic pitching and the 
splendid field support given it. Add to this the other excitement of a high hit over the 
out-fielder’s head, made while two or three of the bases are occupiéd, with the result 
of a tie score, or the securing of a lead at a critical point of the game, and a culmi- 
nation of attractive features is reached, incidental to no other field game in vogue. 

The history of baseball in our leading American colleges goes back nearly a quarter 
of acentury, but its popularity first attained great dimensions in the year 1870, when 
the champion nine of Harvard gave lessons on the points of the game to the then lead- 
ing professional teams in the baseball arena. 

In that year the Harvard nine took the Mutuals of New York, the Haymakers of 
Troy, and the then newly-organized Chicago team, into camp. They defeated the 
Mutuals by 24 to 22, the Haymakers by 25 to 13, and the Chicagoes by 12 to 6. In 
that year the Harvards, on their first tour West and Southward, achieved a series of 
victories over leading amateur nines and noted professional teams, which made the 
tour (July 3 to August 14, 1870) the most brilliant in the history of college baseball. 
Here is the record : 
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On July 4 the Harvards won the first 
victory by defeating their rivals of Yale, 
and the next day quite demoralized the 
strong nine of St. John’s College, Ford- 
ham, which nine had previously won a ball 
from Yale. The Harvards then visited 
Troy, Utica, Syracuse, Buffalo and Lock- 
port, defeating the strong nines of each 
place with ease. At Cleveland they met 
with their first reverse, but the next day 
they offset the defeat by a victory. They 
then went to Cincinnati, and but for an 
accident to their pitcher they would have 
defeated the Red Stockings. Meeting 
the Mutuals of New York there, they had 
a game with them, which they lost by a 
score of 15 to 7. From Cincinnati they 
went to Louisville and St. Louis, and thence 
to Chicago, Milwaukee and Indianapolis, 
and at each place they were victorious, 
their victory over the White Stockings 
of Chicago, being a noteworthy triumph. 
Next they went to Washington, Balti- 
more and Philadelphia, and though they 
lost an exhibition game in Washington, 
their first regular defeat since they: left 
Cincinnati was by the Athletics of Phila- 
delphia. They finished up the games of 
their tour in Brooklyn by losing a ball to 
the Atlantics, and winning the most cov- 
eted of the trophies of their trip from the 
Stars, their last game being one of the best 
played of the series. The total scores of 
the regular matches won by the Harvards 
on their tour are : 


uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
uly 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


4th—Harvard vs. 
sth—Harvard vs. 
7th—Harvard vs. 
8th—Harvard vs. 
11th—Harvard vs. 
12th—Harvard vs. 
13th—Harvard vs. 
14th—Harvard vs. 
16th—Harvard vs. 
22d—Harvard vs. 
26th— Harvard vs. 
27th—Harvard vs. 
28th—Harvard vs. 
3oth—Harvard vs. 
3d—Harvard vs. 
4th—Harvard vs. 
sth—Harvard vs. 
6th—Harvard vs. 
8th—Harvard vs. 


Yale, of New Haven . 5 
Rose Hill, of New Haven . 
Haymakers, of Troy . 
Utica, of Utica . ° 
Eckford, of Syracuse . 
Ontario, of Oswego . 
Niagara, of Buffalo 
Niagara, of Lockport 
Forest City, of Cleveland 
Eagle, of ouisville : 
Chicago, of Chicago . 
Cream City, of Milwaukee . 
Amateur, of Chicago . 


45 
Indianapolis, of eS 


Olympic, of Washington 
National, of Washington . 
Maryland, of Baltimore 
Pastime, of Baltimore . 
Intrepid, of Philadelphia 


13th—Harvard vs, Star, of Brooklyn 


Totals 


The games lost were as Sollews : 


uly 
uly 
uly 
Aug. 
Aug. 


In an exhibition game “with the Hay- 


r5th—Harvard vs. 
18th—Harvard vs. 
2oth— Harvard vs. 
roth—Harvard vs. 
r2th—Harvard vs. 


Totals 


Forest City, of Cleveland 
Red Stockings, of Cincinnati 
Mutual, of ew York . 
Athletic, of Philadelphia . 
Atlantic, of Brooklyn . 


9 ™% 


17 
15 
9 
4 


+ 54 


20 
22 
27 
13 


96 


makers, on July 7th, they won by a score 
of 25 to 13, and in a similar game on Au- 
gust 3, with the Olympics of Washington, 
they were defeated by a score of 18 to 7. 


The following score from a Boston paper 
of the match between this team and a 
picked nine of the Lowell and Tri-Moun- 
tain clubs of Boston, gives the names and 
positions of the Harvard nine. 


HARVARD. 
Eustis, r. f. 
Wells, c.f... 
Perrin, ist b. 
Bush,c. . 
Willard, Ss. S. 
Goodwin, p. 
Thorpe, i. a 
White, 2d b. 
Reynolds, 3d b. 


Totals 
INNINGS, 1st 


PICKED NINE. 
Sullivan, 3d b, 
Record, s. s. 
Rogers, 1st b. 
Kelley, c. f. 
Briggs, l. f. . 
Jackson, p. . 
Bradbury, c. . . 
Barrows, 2d b. . 
Gorhan,, r. f. 


Totals ‘ 7 16 
ad 4th sth 6th 7th 8th oth 
Harvard . 3 3 2 I 3 oOo 3—18 
Picked Nine 2 : 2 2 5 I 4 o-—16 

Umpire—Mr. M. E. Mosely, of the Tri-Mountain. Club. 
Scorers—Messrs. Barnes and Danforth. Time of game—2 
hours and 35 minutes.”’ - 
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It would be beyond the scope of this 
article to follow up the interesting history 
of college basebail to the date of the or- 
ganization of the first intercollegiate asso- 
ciation, and I therefore jump at once to 
the period of December, 1879, on the 6th 
of which month the association in question 
was organized with a membership includ- 
ing the college clubs of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, Amherst, Brown and Dart- 
mouth. Yale subsequertly withdrew on 
account of the refusal of the association 
to debar the assistance of two college 


players who had entered the professional 


arena. Yale, however, played games with 
the association clubs, though outside of the 
scheduled championship contests, and vir- 
tually won the championship. 

Prior to the organization of the College 
Association the championship matches 
were conducted in a very loose way. I 
urged the college clubs for years to organ- 
ize an association by means of which not 
only could the championship campaign 
be conducted under an official schedule 
of games, but also played under a regu- 
lar code of rules specially adapted for am- 
ateur clubs. The association, however, has 
never served the purpose I intended it 
should, and especially have the college 
delegates at each convention failed to 
codify the perfect set of rules which one 
would naturally expect at the hands of 
college baseball legislators. The college 
code of rules has always been very in- 
efficient, neither ruling the professionals 
nor thoroughly adapted for the amateur 
class. . 

Up to 1883 Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, Brown and Ambherst com- 
prised the membership of the association. 
In 1883 Dartmouth dropped out, and 
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Williams took its place, but Dartmouth re- 
sumed its position in 1884. In 1886 Dart- 
mouth retired again, and finally, when in 
1887 the association lost Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton, which clubs, with Columbia, 
formed a College League by themselves, the 
regular association comprised 
only Dartmouth, Williams, Am- 
herst and Brown. Columbia 
proved such a failure in the 
field in 1887, that in 1888 the 
three great colleges decided to 
“play it alone,” and once more 
two organizations included the 
six college clubs which entered 
the lists in 1880. 

The pennant races of the 
past eight seasons of college 
championship contests resulted 
in the success of Yale in 1880 
and ’81; Harvard in 1882; 


CLUBS. 


| 
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vard in 1885 ; Yale in 1886, ’87 and ’88— 
Princeton being third on the list during 
the whole period from 1880 to ’88 inclu- 
sive. Appended is the full record of the 
eight seasons of official championship 
contests : 


| 
| 
| 


i | | 


| | 
1880 1881 1882 1883 1884 


Victories. 
Defeats. 
Victories. 


| 
1885 1886 1887/1888 


Per cent. of 


w. lw. 1. w. L/w. 1. 


| 
w. 1. w. 1. w. 1. w. Ljw. 











Amherst 


Yale in 1883 and °84; Har- 
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THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, AND ITS BIRTHPLACE. 


BY C. 


BOWYER VAUX. 








LONG ISLAND, WHERE 1888 CAMP WILL BE HELD. 


HE name of this association is ever 
pleasantly linked with that of the 
most charming of American waters 

The lake, it is well 


ii 


— Lake George. 
known, was the birthplace of the associa- 


tion and has come to be considered a 
sort of canoeists’ heaven, and while ‘“‘ The 
Lodge” on Lorna Island stands, it is 
likely to remain, at least in the minds of 
all the “old-timers,” the home of the 
association. 


The story of the formation has never 
been fully told, and there is no central 
figure to hang the drapery of romance 
about. True,a group of stalwart paddlers 
there were, who formed themselves into a 
meeting, elected a chairman, and enacted 
the usual forms. A formal meeting natu- 
rally presupposes a caucus, and the ques- 
tion arises, who composed that caucus 
and engineered the meeting of 1880. The 
ground yet bears the marks of certain 
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feet. The impression of N. H. Bishop’s 
shoe is certainly clearly defined. He was 
a celebrated canoeist long before that date. 
He lived at Lake George. He signed the 
“call” circular and caused its general cir- 
culation, and he was there in person—but 
he was not alone, as the tracks in the soil 
show. The Canadian moccasin, several 
unmistakably Western boots—of Cincin- 
nati make, forsooth—a metropolitan gaiter, 
and foot-gear of more or less certain origin 
have left their marks for future generations 
to puzzle over and account for. 

The beginning was not long ago. ‘The 
actors who took part in the prologue to the 
play that has since been acted are yet alive, 
though widely scattered. Will one of them 
tell us younger canoeists the true story of 
the planting of that sturdy shrub—the A. 
C, A.—which has already developed four 
promising offshoots (the four divisions, 
Eastern, Northern, Central and Atlantic) 
and produced a seed from which has 
sprung a separate and hardy plant, the 
Western Canoe Association? In fact two 
seeds have already sprouted and attained 
imposing proportions — that mentioned, 
and the other on British soil. The lat- 
ter, last August, though only a yearling, 
made its presence known across the At- 
lantic, 


The material for a story about the Canoe 


4II 


Association is a feather-weight in compari- 
son with what Lake George possesses. 
But the latter field has received consider- 
able cultivation at the hands of able writ- 
ers, and the reader is referred to them if 
he has an appetite for nectar and ambrosia. 
A simple diet and the sparkling water of 
Lake George is to be spread out here, and 
those with higher wants must turn their 
attention elsewhere. 

The migratory canoeists, after disporting 
themselves for three years on Lake George 
in the month of August of each year (1880, 
’81, and ’82), took a longer flight the fol- 
lowing year, and fluttered down gracefully 
on the waters of Stony Lake, in Ontario, 
Canada. ‘To get there their flight carried 
them over the dividing line—the St. Law- 
rence River—and going and coming the 
beauties and advantages of that place made 
a deep impression. The next year (1884) 
the white wings of the canoes sailed over 
the surface of Eel Bay, on the St. Law- 
rence, and for the two succeeding years, 
restless and Bohemian of spirit as these 
wanderers are, they could not help return- 
ing to the same spot. Last year Lake 
Champlain attracted them, and there they 
went, passing Lake George on the way. 
Getting so near the old nest must have in- 
duced a feeling of homesickness, for this 
year the flight is aiming directly for the 
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THE OLD CAMP ON LORNA ISLAND. 


very spot where the original 
hatched. 

The flock has grown to great propor- 
tions. Lorna Island will not roost the half 
of it, and therefore have the far-seeing 
leaders, the pilots of the flight, chosen 
Long Island for their alighting-place. 

In 1879 a large number of aquatic ath- 
letes assembled at the upper end of Lake 
George to take part in a grand regatta. 
The hotel proprietors arranged with the 
railroad and steamboat companies for the 
free transportation of boats, and as several 
canoeing events were put on the _ pro- 
vramme, a number of canoeists took ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to visit the far- 
famed canoeists’ paradise. Perhaps this 
gathering of canoeists had something to 
do with the inception of the idea to make 
Lake George the home of an association 
of the clan. At any rate, Judge Long- 
worth and Lucien Wilkin bought the Three 
Sisters, a group of small islands of which 
Lorna is the largest, and by giving the use 
of them to canoeists, at once established a 
rallying-point. No railroad reached the 
lake in those days. Stages conveyed visi- 
tors to and from Glens Falls, the terminus 
of the railroad. Visitors coming by this 
route were landed at Caldwell, which is 
situated at the head or southern end of 
the lake. Fort William Henry Hotel, the 
Lake House and Crosbyside received them 
hospitably, and entertained them royally 
during their stay. Good boats were abun- 
dant, the landings along-shore were very 


egg was 


pretty, and the points in the neighborhood 
reached by boat were and still are most 
attractive. A steamboat made daily trips 
from Caldwell to Ticonderoga, at the foot 
of the lake, and the voyage on it was an 
experience to be remembered. Stages con- 
nected the landing at the foot of the lake 
with the steamboat landing at Fort Ticon- 
deroga on Lake Champlain, and thus estab- 
lished a through route. 

The ride on top of a coach trom Lake 
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George to Lake Champlain in the old days 
was a new experience for even old trav- 
elers. For many years the owner of this 
line of stages was a prominent figure. He 
always rode on the front stage—generally 
three or four Concord four-horse coaches 
were required to convey the tourists from 
lake to lake in the season—and carried on 
an animated conversation with his passen- 
gers. He pointed out the places of his- 
torical interest, told the story of the same 
in an original and attractive way, and by 
his cordiality and good-humor interested, 
amused and won the hearts of all those 
who came in contact with him. At one 











SECRETARY CARTER AT SEA. 
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spot near the road an oak and an elm grew 
so near together that they seemed to spring 
from the’ same trunk. Our friend, when 
this place was reached, would call to the 
driver, “ Hold her, Tommy,” and when the 
coach came to a full stop, and the coaches 
in the rear had come within ear-shot, he 
would say: “ Ladies and Gentlemen, you 
see before you a forerunner of the Millen- 
nium ; the oak and the elm spring from one 
trunk, and are by nature united in wed- 
lock. What God hath joined let no man 
put asunder. Drive on, Tommy.” 

Between twenty and thirty canoeists 
camped on Lorna Island in 1880 and took 
part in the first regatta of the A.C. A. 
In 1881 the membership had largely in- 
creased, and about seventy-five canoeists 
came tothe meet. William L. Alden pre- 
sided, being the first commodore and the 
original importer of the modern canoe from 
England, as early as 1871. Judge Long- 
worth was elected in 1881, and took com- 
mand of the forces during the meet of 
1882. 

The writer will never forget his experi- 
ences at that meet, it being the first gath- 
ering of the sort he had ever attended. 
The party left the hot, dusty and work-a- 
day city of New York on the Albany night 
boat. We sat on the deck till late in the 


night, and saw one of. the finest auroras 


that has been seen for years. The next 
morning the canoes and luggage were 
transferred to the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Co.’s train at Albany. The railroad 
from Glens Falls to 
Caldwell had only 
lately been opened. 
As the train ascend- 
ed the grade up the 
water-shed of the 
Hudson and _ neared 
the ridge, the “ great 
divide’ between the 
valleys of the Hud- 
son and St. Law- 
rence, all were ea- 
gerly looking out of 
the windows to catch 
the first glimpse of 
the lake. The train 
began running down 
the grade, round the 
curves, through the 
woods. Suddenly an 
exclamation from an 
A. C. A. member, 
who had _ attended 
the meet the year 
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before, brought to every canoeist present 
the realization of the fact that the jour- 
ney was almost ended. “There’s-the lake, 
and there, see there, are the canoe isl- 
ands! See those two out there in the 
middle?” In a few moments the train 
was on the shore of the lake and we were 
all hard at work unpacking traps and 
lifting the canoes into the water to sail at 
once to the islands, which we could see, a 
dot of green on the surface of the blue five 
miles away down the lake. 

Over sixty men camped on the islands 
and nearly a hundred more were located 
at the different hotels and boarding-houses 
along the shore of the lake, within easy 
range of the racing courses, just in front 
of Crosbyside. Long Island, on which the 
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comfortably in tents,and a few of them 
can actually handle a canoe under sail. 
It is, after all, only a matter of training 
and practice. 

The great objection to a Lake George 
meet, urged by the canoeists generally, 
was the fact that the regatta courses 
were so far from the camp—five miles— 
and so near all the hotels and in the track 
of the steamboat and small launches. 
The paddle from camp to Crosbyside 
every morning and back again after the 
races at night was very tiring, and the 
proximity to the hotels made the members 
and their doings a sort of show, too much 
like a circus—in the eyes of the people— 
to entirely please the calm, retiring and 
dignified canoeist character. 





CROSBYSIDE REGATTA, CANOE ISLANDS IN DISTANCE. 


canoeists are to camp this year, is near the 
Three Sisters and to the eastward. The 
meets have grown to greater proportions 
than can well be supported by Lorna 
Island, which gave ample accommodation 
in the early days. A camp-ground has to 
be provided now for at least two hundred 
and fifty canoeists. Formerly there was 
no Squaw Point or Paradise Annex to the 
main camp, as the ladies’ camp is called. 
Then the canoeist’s wife, mother, sister 
and cousin, if they wanted to see the races, 
had to get shelter in a hotel or boarding- 
house. Now the ladies’ annex has become 
an institution, and it is a good thing. 
Why should the men enjoy a monopoly of 
the camping pleasures, the freedom, exer- 
cise, and sport of canoeing? Girls can 
swim—some of them—paddle and rest 


The officers of the association are in- 
debted to Mr. Sandford, for permission to 
locate the camp of 1888 on Long Island, 


which is his property. The entire associa- 
tion is also under obligations to him for 
numberless acts of courtesy in connec- 
tion with his offer of the use of his 
property and the help he has personally 
given to the officers in making a conve- 
nient, comfortable and thoroughly charm- 
ing camp-site on Lake George a possibility. 
The races will be sailed and paddled near 
the island, where the lake is broader than 
at Crosbyside, and much better winds can 
be had—more steady and reliable. 

Lake George is easy of access, an ideal 
canoeing sheet of water, with lovely little 
nooks and corners for the canoeists to ex- 
plore during the week before the races, 
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when a more or less formal cruise is to be 
attempted. The spot chosen is a retired 
one, so that the canoeists when in camp 
will be away from the summer boarder 
and the hotel parlor people, and yet near 
enough to civilization to have all the nec- 
essary conveniences within reach. 

That the Paradise end of the camp will 
have a larger population than ever before 
is assured. Many of the ladies who are 
enthusiastic campers are also good canoe- 
ists. They own and paddle their own 
canoes, and contribute their share to the 
general fund of amusement and work. 
They are very far from being mere recipi- 
ents of attentions from the men. 

The meet will be formally opened on 
August roth (or rather informally, for 
nearly everything connected with the ca- 
noe, canoeing, and canoeists is truly in- 
formal). It lasts for two weeks, till the 
24th. The last week is to be devoted to 
the racing, business meetings, visitors’ re- 
ceptions, evening firework display, and 
other like events. The first week is one 
of rest, recreation, preparation, and quiet 
camp life, with short cruises, “scrub” 
races,and general sociability. The even- 
ing camp-fires during this week, round 
which gather old friends of former meets, 
and at which new friendships are formed, 


are features of the canoe camp that long 
live in the memory, and are eagerly antici- 
pated. The true character of a man is 
very apt to come out through his every- 
day veneer when subjected to camp-fire- 
light and canoe punch. 

The racing programme includes several 


classes of events. There are sailing races 
which test the excellence of models and 
rigs, and the individual merits of the men 
in handling the craft. Sailing requires skill, 
pure and simple, mental exercise of quite a 
high order, and has nothing to do with 
brute strength. Canoe sailing is very like 
yacht sailing, but onasmall scale. Sailing 
canoe races correspond exactly with yacht 
races, and almost the same rules govern 
both. The paddling races are more trials 
of strength than tests of model or of skill. 
The combined sailing and paddling race 
gives a good exhibition of the whole work 
of canoe handling on the water. It tests 
the perfection of the rig, as well as the 
skill and strength of the skipper. 

Several races are put down on the pro- 
gramme to furnish amusement to the gen- 
eral camp and its guests, quite as much as 
to test the merits of the contestants. Such 
events are the “upset” paddling and sail- 
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ing races, canoe gymnastics, the “ hurry- 
scurry” race (run, swim and paddle), 
etc. The sailing races (especially the 
great trophy race) are of the greatest inter- 
est to the canoeists themselves, but much 
less so to their guests. The paddling and 
trick races are of especial interest to the lay 
spectators, and this year they are to be so 
grouped on the programme that all will 
come off on a certain day, so that the 
friends of the canoeists, and those who 
wish to visit the camp can see the whole 
performance. 

The winner of the sailing trophy race is 
the champion sailor of the A. C. A. for a 
year. He holds the silver cup for that 
time, and receives a flag with the year of 
winning marked upon it. 

The flag he keeps permanently, and at 
future meets is proud to hoist it above his 
tent to show that one scalp is his, at, any 
rate. Fifteen contestants are chosen for 
the Trophy Race by a series of races in 
which every A. C. A. member is allowed to 
compete. The Trophy is open to foreign 
canoeists as well. Mr. R. W. Gibson, the 
present Commodore of the A. C. A., is the 
holder of the cup, and has won it for two 
successive years. He has now retired | 
from the racing squadron, and will this 
year play the part of host at camp, and he 
is well fitted for the position. 

A paddling championship trophy has 
been arranged for this-year, and a suitable 
prize provided by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of members. These two trophy 
prizes can never become the property of 
any canoeist, but must be raced for every 
year. Arule of the association says that 
only flags shall be given as prizes, and no 
racing for money shall be allowed. 

The contestants for the final trophy race 
are selected from the winners of other 
races, and those that stand well at the fin- 
ish. Eight contestants are allowed in the 
final race. A prize is given to the winner 
of every race on the programme, and one 
also to the second man over the finish line. 
The flag prizes this year are subscribed by 
the clubs composing the association—one 
flag from a club. 

Although only forty or fifty of the two 
hundred and more canoeists in camp enter 
the races, and many members of the A. C. 
A. who do not come to camp, think lightly 
of racing, and raise their voices against it, 
the fact remains that the races are a great 
attraction. This fact is shown yearly by 
the smallness of the camp the week before 
the races, and the numerous arrivals a few 
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days before the regatta begins. The racing 
man it is who studies up and works out 
new gears, improvements in rig and fittings, 
and has built for him the best boats. 
These things all canoeists are interested 
in, and many of them come to camp to pick 
up points, as well as for the fun. 

The initiation fee of the A. C. A. is but 
one dollar, and the yearly dues are also one 
dollar. The only requisites for member- 
ship are that the applicant must be a ca- 
noeist and a gentleman. F. L. Mix, of 
Albany, N. Y., is the secretary, to whom 
applications for membership should be 
sent. Every member who comes to a 
meet camp pays one dollar toward the 
running expenses. The above are all the 
items of cost that a member has to meet. 
Of course every member in camp pays his 
living expenses. 

The campers are at liberty to board 
themselves, do their own cooking and pro- 
viding if they wish; if not, board can be 
had in camp at the dining shed for about 
one dollar a day. 

Every canoeist must provide his ‘own 
shelter and bed. A few of the men sleep 
in their canoes, but for a two weeks’ stay 
in one place ashore tent will be found to 
be much more comfortable. A few of the 
men have plank floors put in their tents, 


and many of them bring folding cots and 
camp easy-chairs with them from home, 
and thus camp out with a considerable de- 
gree of comfort. As the nights are often 
cold, it is well to be provided with plenty 


of warm blankets. The pleasure of an 
out-door life is very greatly increased if 
the night is passed in comfortable sleep. 
There are a few members who do not sleep 
well, or for any great length of time at 
camp. ‘This wakefulness is not due to any 
discomforts about bedding, but to a desire 
to play jokes upon the sensible men who do 
sleep soundly and at seasonable hours. On 
these prowlers a watch must be kept, for 
there is mischief in the eye of each and 
every one of them. It is useless to at- 
tempt to describe the camp life at a meet, 
it must be experienced to be appreciated, 
and perhaps a very large part of its attrac- 
tiveness is due to its novelty. 

The railroads and steamboat lines have 
in the past been very generous to the ca- 
noeists in the matter of rates, and the free 
transportation of canoes. When a man 
takes his canoe with him on the same train, 
his troubles usually begin. The canoe in 
one way is a frail affair and needs care- 
ful handling, not such as inevitably at- 


tends a ride in an ordinary baggage car. 
Freight the canoe in a strong crate, and 
then travel a week after it on an express 
train with light baggage and a lighter 
heart. 

The A.C. A. issues a pamphlet every 
year giving lists of members, constitution, 
racing results, etc., a copy of which is sent 
to every member. The year-book, issued 
in June last, contains Stoddard’s map of 
Lake George drawn to a large scale, and 
is therefore a very convenient guide for 
members visiting Lake George for the first 
time. This map can be bought by those 
who are not members from newsdealers 
and booksellers. To the publisher we are 
indebted for some of the views illustrating 
this article, which were made direct from 
Stoddard’s photographs. This same S. R. 
Stoddard is a feature of every A. C. A. 
meet, with his camera, and his request for “a 
pleasant expression, now,” or “ quiet, now, 
for a moment,” or “rest where you are 
for another clip.” His canoe, the Atlantis 
is pretty well known from Maine to Cali- 
fornia by reputation, from the cruise she 
has taken—the entire length of the coast 
from New York to the head of the Bay of 
Fundy. Stoddard is, moreover, a charac- 
ter, a writer, an artist, a publisher, a canoe- 
ist and a good fellow. His set of canoe 
photographs, running all the way back to 
the Lake George meet in 1881, is very com- 
plete, and includes many views taken at 
every camp since then, except the ’83 meet 
in Canada. Cameras at camp are no rar- 
ity. A canoeist (who does not own a camera) 
can hardly go anywhere, do anything, no 
matter how simple or prosaic, as, for ex- 
ample, packing his canoe for the homeward 
journey, without being commanded, when 
he least expects it, by a camera fiend “ to 
keep his position, and not move a finger.” 
These camera insects are really getting to 
be as trying as mosquitoes, and their poison 
lasts longer. To be sure there is great 
satisfaction in owning a lot of canoe photo- 
graphs taken at a meet which one has at- 
tended—merely for the pleasure of boring 
one’s friends who call during the winter by 
showing them. 

The photograph, as a topic of conversa- 
tion, is one peg above the ailments flesh is 
heir to, and therefore is a link in the evo- 
lution of subjects of conversation. When 
photographs are not shown on all occasions 
and incessantly talked about, they are very 
satisfactory things to have as reminders of 
past pleasures. The instantaneous views 
of boats under sail in different positions, 
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and the pictures of the fleet sailing have 
their uses. Something about sailing and 
rigs can be learned from a study of them, 
especially where a comparison is possible 
between many varieties. 

Photography is doubtless quite as fas- 
cinating as canoeing; but a true canoeist 
certainly has some excuse for hating it, 
when he is often deprived by it of the 
society of a valued companion because “ de- 
veloping has to be done.” Yet canoe and 
camera both begin with “c,” are very 
often found in company, and should agree. 

There are two events that take place at 
every canoe-meet, unique in themselves 
and well worth seeing—the firework 
parade at night, and the review of the fleet 
by the commodore. Fireworks of an 
ordinary kind have lost their charm for 
people who go to Manhattan Beach many 
times during a season. Slasé though a 
man may be, he must be avery dull person 
indeed who could not be entertained by a 
canoe parade. 

A dark, still night is chosen for the 
show. Every canoeist in camp comes pre- 
pared for this one occasion, if for no other 
performance. Chinese lanterns, blue, red 
and white fires, rockets, magnesium wires, 
balloons and Roman candles are abundant. 
The canoes are hung with lanterns in all 
sorts of fantastic shapes, strung between 
the masts. The fleet is assembled, and 
then, under the command of an officer, 
goes through many evolutions, colored 
fires and Roman candles being set off from 
the decks of the canoes meanwhile. Every- 
thing is done quietly at first, and the scene 
cannot be described, its charm is so subtle. 
The boats are low in the water, and the 
reflections are therefore wonderfully beau- 
tiful and strange. Later the camps along- 
shore are illuminated, guns are fired, 
balloons sent up, and rockets lit. Imagine 
all this taking place away from any house, 
along the wooded shore of a beautiful 
lake, and you may arrive at some slight 
conception of the beauty of the scene. 

Add to these many charms the pictur- 
esqueness of the canoeists’ costumes, the 
dainty little boats, the reflections and 
flashes of light from the paddle blades, 
and the entire novelty of the whole pro- 
ceeding, and the popularity of the firework 
parade among the campers and their 
friends can easily be understood. Perhaps 
as great a charm as any is that the 
canoeists do these things for their own 
amusement and fun, and never to interest 
outsiders—they are not performers in a 


hippodrome or actors in a show for the 
general public. The G. P. is anything 
but welcome at a canoe-meet, and the 
camps are never made where the officers 
cannot control those who might prove to 
be unwelcome visitors. 

A time is set during the meet for a gen- 
eral review of all the canoes at the camp. 

At the appointed time the entire squad- 
ron sets sail and makes for an objective 
point perhaps a mile or so away, or even 
farther. Thus all the boats are seen 
together, spread over the surface of the 
lake, sailing in one direction like a flock of 
white birds. The’review may be more 
formal in character, depending largely on 
the wishes of the officer in command. 
Sometimes all the canoes are ranged in two, 
three or four lines, and paddled past the 
camp, like a file of soldiers marching. 
They proceed well up the lake, past Para- 
dise, then turn, and at a signal all sails are 
hoisted and the fleet comes sailing back in 
one great mass of white wings. The sight 
from the shore is very pretty, as can well 
be imagined, even by those who have 
never seen a canoe under sail. 

Frequently during the meet a number of 
canoeists will set sail at the same time, 











and settling on some ob- 
jective point— maybe a 
hotel where a good civil- 
ized dinner is to be had 
—race for it, the last man in having to 
“stand treat” for the company. If one 
approaches a.canoe camp “in full blast ” 
he cannot fail to see the white sails of 
the canoes miles away. The fellows will 
be on an exploring expedition down the 
lake, or off for a visit to some friend at a 
hotel or summer boarding-house, or per- 
haps they are only fishing. From sunrise 
to sunset, and long after, canoes can 
always be seen flitting about, to and fro, 
here and there in the vicinity of the camp 
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—‘ scrub racing,” pleasure sailing, train- 
ing for the races, trying gear, stretching 
sail, or about some more important busi- 
ness. 

Some of the best races are sailed before 
the regatta begins, arranged on the spur of 
the moment, and purely for the fun of the 
thing. If the wind blows a gale, some 
daring fellow is sure to put on a suit of 
“oilers,”’ close reef his sails, and put off, 
to sail about in front of the camp, as much 
as to say, “Come out, if you dare, any of 
you chicken-hearted, fair-weather sailors.” 

A few upsets under sail are pretty sure 
to occur during the stay in camp, and the 
victims—who never have anything more 
serious than a wetting befall them—are 
unmercifully “guyed” for their land- 
lubber performance. 

To pick up a man overboard in a canoe 
under sail, especially if there is any sea 
on, is very difficult. When a canoeist up- 
sets and cannot right his boat again, two 
canoes generally go to his assistance. He 
is picked up by one of them, and his boat 
and her belongings by the other. 

A number of canoes upset last summer 
on the open water of Lake Champlain, 
near Bow-Arrow Point, where the meet was 
held; some of them during the sailing 
races. Nothing serious happened to 
canoes or their crews. It is more difficult 
to manage an upset canoe with racing 
sails on her than when a cruising rig is 
used, the wet cloth being very heavy. 

A short history of American canoeing 
was published in OuTING during the sum- 
mer of 1887 (June, July and August num- 
bers), bringing the subject down to the 
end of the season of 1886. Since then 
some facts have been added to canoeing 
knowledge, and several events worthy a 
place in canoe history have taken place. 

The season of 1886 saw the defeat of 
the English canoeists in their races with 
the Americans. Their canoes, rigs, and 
manner of sailing were thoroughly tested 
against the Yankee ideas, and found want- 
ing. The American method of sailing on 
deck was thereafter introduced into Eng- 
land, and it has become somewhat popular 
there for racing, at any rate. A boat built 
in England on the American plan, and 
sailed in American fashion, won the Royal 
Canoe Club Cup in the spring of 1887—a 
great triumph for American ideas. In 
this connection, it must be remembered, 
that the first sailing canoes ever used in 
America were built from English lines, and 
the sport was imported from England. 
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An account of the Western Canoe Asso- 
ciation meet of 1887 appeared in Septem- 
ber OuTING, and from it some points about 
the evolution of the canoe can be learned. 
A letter in the December OUTING gives a 
girl’s account of the A. C. A. Lake Cham- 
plain meet of 1887, and touches feelingly 
on the camp life enjoyed. The finest fleet 
of sailing canoes ever assembled together 
in America was at that meet. A few of 
the “crack” canoes are here illustrated. 
The sailing was better done than ever 
before, and brought out the strong and 
weak points of boats and skippers. The 
sailing course was on the open lake, and 
very rough water was frequently encoun- 
tered. Every point of sailing was met, and 
only those who had a thorough training 
in the handling of the craft succeeded 
in winning prizes or making even a good 
showing. Luck had little to do with the 
distribution of the prizes. Of the promi- 
nent men who sailed in 1887, several will 
not be seen in the races this year, notably, 
Commodore Gibson, who then won the 
trophy ; but new men are coming on all 
the time, and good sailing is by no means 
such a rare accomplishment as it was a few 
years ago, and the veterans are finding out 
very fast that it is not so easy to win races 
as it was. Every year brings great im- 
provement in the sailing of canoes by the 
rank and file at the meets. 

A well-contested sailing race, including 
four or five canoes in a good breeze of 
wind, is a very interesting sight, and a 
very exciting contest to follow in a steam 
launch. 

One new feature of the 1888 A. C. A. 
meet is to be an organized cruise of two or 
three days the week before the races. All 
who wish can join the party and go with 
it as far as they choose. The commodore 
has arranged this as an experiment. Many 
members have suggested that the yearly 
meet be made a cruise instead of a per- 
manent camp. This cruise of a few days 
will test the practicability of the scheme 
and show what popularity it has. A cruise 
on Lake George will be successful on a 
large scale if such a cruise can be made 
feasible anywhere. The points of interest 
on the lake are many, the scenery varied, 
and most satisfactorily enjoyed from the 
point of view afforded by the comfortable 
seat of a canoe. . 

That the meet of 1888 will be a success 
is practically certain. The spot chosen 
for the camp is beautiful, conveniently 
situated and accessible. The interest thus 
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early expressed is great, and the regatta 
is bound to bring out much new material 
that will give prize winners of former years 
a hard tussle to hold their own. Every 
thing conspires to make this a memorable 
camp. 

The preliminary arrangements are all 


in good hands ; the commodore is a work- 
er and a man of very marked execu- 
tive ability ; the site is familiar to many 
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canoeists, and a return thither seems 
rather like going home. The man who is 
a canoeist and has never attended a canoe 
meet, has a rare pleasure in store for him 
if he can manage to spend his two weeks 
vacation on Long Island, Lake George, 
from August 1oth to 24th. Many a canoe- 
ist would give much to be able to experi- 
ence the pleasures of his first canoe meet 
over again, 


OF FIRE. 


BY SCOTT CAMPBELL, 


Any reader, and more especially students 
of psychology, will, I think, be interested 
in the events which I am about to relate. 

It happened that, owing to the death of 
my father during my collegiate career un- 
der circumstances of financial embarrass- 
ment, I found it necessary on graduating 
to take up the first remunerative position 
attainable. Therefore, though naturally 
inclined to literary pursuits, I readily ac- 
cepted an offer from a New York paper to 
represent them as correspondent in the 
Anglo-Egyptian war. 

I do not propose to dwell on the events 
preceding my strange experiences. Suf- 
fice it to say that I followed the campaign 
until the English troops had arrived at the 
walls of Khartoum. 


The troops, alas! arrived too late to 
save the gallant Gordon. Khartoum was 
taken and the Mahdi was advancing with 
forty thousand men. The British soldiers 
were forced to retire, and severe fighting 
occurred en route. 

At sundown, on the second day of the 
retreat, the advance corps of the detach- 
ment, with which I was, was suddenly at- 
tacked by an overwhelming force of the 
enemy and a sharp fight ensued. Before 
the main body of the advancing column 
could reach us, nearly half our number 
had been slain, and the square which had 
been formed by the English force was 
hopelessly broken by the resistless charge 
of the Arab host. A bloody hand-to-hand 
conflict followed, in the early part of which 
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I was struck down by a blow upon the 
head from the butt of a heavy musket in 
the hands of a burly Arab. I saw the 
weapon descending, but was powerless to 
avoid the blow; and with a last thought 
of my dear mother and my home in Massa- 
chusetts, I was stricken to the earth. 

My first feeling of returned conscious- 
ness was a peculiar sensation of exquisite 
languor. It was as if a cloud of impene- 
trable density had been raised, and I real- 
ized self with singular acuteness. My 
first thought was of the weapon which I 
had seen descending toward my upturned 
face, and I listened, expecting to hear the 
sharp rattle of musketry and the noise and 
din of battle. But an impressive silence 
reigned about me, and the thought flashed 
upon me that something of an unusual 
nature had occurred. 

I made an effort to move, but every 
muscle of my body seemed to be devoid of 
its capability of action, and I then realized 
that I was in a kind of physical trance, so 
far as my powers of voluntary action were 
concerned. My mental faculty, however, 
seemed to be endowed with more than 
usual acuteness, and I began to reason 
upon my position. 

I could feel that I was lying upon some 
kind of a couch or bed. My clothing had 
been removed, and I was covered by a 
robe of some soft material. I knew that I 
was not dead, for I could feel the pulsa- 
tions of my heart and the throb of my 
blood, but move I could not, so much as to 
even raise an eyelid. I could faintly hear 
what seemed to be the rustling of branches 
swayed by the breeze. I could smell the 
dry odor which came from the woolen 
material with which I was covered. My 
mouth felt dry and parched. 

As nearly as I could judge, something 
like an hour had elapsed, when I was 
gratified by hearing footsteps, and a mo- 
ment later I could feel the presence of 
some person standing by my side. My 
hand was taken by another, which by its 
size I knew to be that of a man, but, after 


being held for a moment, it was carefully . 


replaced in its former position. 

What would I not have given to speak ! 
Exert my will as I would, the action was 
impossible. 

I could not doubt that I was with a 
friend, for such care had been bestowed 
upon me. I also realized from my feeling of 
terrible weakness ‘that I must have been ill 
for along time. I could hear the person 
engaged in some occupation in what I now 
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felt to be a room, but he did not again 
approach me. At the expiration of a few 
minutes, I heard the sound of a curtain 
drawn aside, and another person entered 
the apartment. 

“ Thank Heaven!” I mentally exclaimed, 
“T shall now hear words.” 

Immediately, spoken in pure Arabic, 
with which language I was familiar, I 
heard : 

“Allah is good! 
daughter !” 

Then a gentle, feminine tone, exquisite 
in its soft, musical sweetness, sounded in 
my ears. 

“Doth the condition of the Christian 
remain unchanged ?” 

“The Christian” undoubtedly referred 
to myself, and, being at that moment ex- 
cruciatingly anxious in regard to him, I 
listened intently for the response. 

“T observe no change, save that his 
cheek is tinged by a slight flush. Thou 
hadst best give him a few more drops 
(ae 

I was unable to interpret the last word, 
it being probably the name of some medici- 
nal substance ; but I thanked God that I 
had made a study of linguistics, for at 
least I was now able to have some idea of 
what was taking place around me. 

“Before to-morrow, Allah will have 
passed judgment whether he live or die,” 
remarked the man. 

This was encouraging. It was a satis- 
faction to me to know that my fate was not 
at the mercy of the horde of Arabs. 

I heard the sound of metal touching 
upon glass, and presently the girl ad- 
dressed sat upon the edge of the couch 
upon which I was lying. What seemed to 
be a spoon touched my lips, a sharp, pun- 
gent odor assailed my nostrils, and a fluid 
was passed into my mouth. It was like drops 
of scalding oil as it ran down my throat, 
and I felt as if consumed by an internal 
fire; but this passed quickly away, for the 
potent cordial seemed to disperse itself 
through every vein. 

I heard the man leave the room, and 
presently the girl rose, and, getting a damp 
cloth, proceeded to bathe my face and 
wipe my hair backwards from my temples. 
I cannot depict the feelings that were riot- 
ing within me during this operation; I 
would have given a wofld to have been 
able to speak, or even to laugh aloud, for 
my position struck me for the moment as 
extremely ludicrous. When she had com- 
pleted the ablutions, she sat for a time 


Allah be praised, my 
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motionless by my side, and I felt that she 
was gazing on me. Not being inclined to 
undue shyness, I did not feel any extreme 
objection to this unconsciously barefaced 
scrutiny, but a climax was reached when 
she murmured, in an absent, thoughtless 
way : 

“ The Christian has a beautiful face.” 

In spite of my anxiety, I laughed heartily 
within myself at that naked expression of 
her opinion, and I blushed hotly, for I could 
feel the color burning upon my cheeks. 

The girl, also, must have observed my 
deepening color, for, with a startled excla- 
mation, she sprang suddenly to her feet 
and hurried away. The next moment I 
heard her calling to the man, who quickly 
came with her to my side. He felt my 
pulse, then, bending over me, he raised my 
eyelid with his finger-tip, and a blinding 
flash of daylight streamed in upon my 
retina. That one ray of light seemed to 
snap the bonds which had held powerless 
my every muscle. I shook my*head and 
started up from my pillow, only to sink 
back, helpless in my weakness. But I 
knew that I was myself again, and I 
opened my eyes, and, with a voice that 
sounded strange and hollow, I exclaimed 
in English : 

“Where am I?” 

A little exclamation of delight came 
from the girl’s lips, but the old man, for 
such I now observed him to be, laid his 
forefinger upon his lips and shook his 
head, evidently meaning that I must not 
talk. Regardless of his warning, I again 
demanded, speaking this time in Arabic : 

“ Where am |?” 

He started as if surprised, but replied 
quickly : 

“With the friend of all men. Thou art 
ill unto death; if thou wouldst recover, 
remain quiet. Allah is good.” 

With a commanding gesture of silence 
he turned away, and, taking a dish from a 
small closet in a corner of the room, pro- 
ceeded to compound a mixture of several 
kinds of herbs and liquids, which was given 
to me. 

Meanwhile I took the opportunity to 
examine my surroundings. ‘The room was 
small and sparingly furnished, and seemed 
to be upon the ground floor of a small 
wooden cottage. Through the open door 
and window the warm morning sunlight 
streamed in upon the floor, and, from the 
narrow view which I could obtain, I judged 
the house to occupy a position in or near 
a small grove of trees either upon or near 
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a desert. I could see upon the ground 
the shadow of branches, and a wide 
plain of yellow sand stretching away in the 
distance, and bounded only by the blue 
horizon. ‘The man appeared to be about 
sixty-five years of age, of medium height 
and slightly bowed. His long gray beard 
hung like a silvery veil upon his broad 
chest; his deep eyes glittered brightly 
beneath their white, overhanging brows ; 
his high, intellectual forehead was crowned 
by an abundance of waving hair, which, 
sweeping backward, hung upon his shoul- 
ders. He wore a robe and wide trousers 
of dingy white, and, altogether, presented 
to my American eyes a strangely patri- 
archal appearance. The girl who stood 
by his side, now and then turning her dark 
eyes upon me, was about sixteen years of 
age, of slight figure and pretty, girlish 
face, perfect in its oval outline and clear, 
dark complexion. I could see no resem- 
blance between the two, but I afterwards 
learned that the old patriarch was her 
grandsire. 

They told me that, nearly a month prior 
to my return of consciousness, I had been 
discovered by them, wandering many miles 
from the scene of our conflict with the 
Arabs, and had been the object of their 
care since that time. Of all that had trans- 
pired since the fight I knew nothing, but 
my terribly weak and emaciated condition 
told plainly how near I had been to death. 

Who this old Egyptian was, or why he 
lived thus isolated—for the cottage was far 
from any town, and in a small grove of 
palms, near the edge of a desert—I never 
learned, for he was severely reserved when- 
ever I sought to speak of himself. But his 
pure language and store of general knowl- 
edge bespoke him to be a man of excep- 
tional education and information. During 
my long stay there, I saw only himself and 
the young girl. 

I thus pass over thé two subsequent 
months of my convalescence and come at 
once to the eventful narrative which is the 
sole reason for referring to my African 
experience. 

It was in the dusk of the early evening 
and I was lying upon a low couch just out- 
side the cottage door. The day had been 
very warm and oppressive, and a_ hot 
breeze was blowing from across the yellow 
sands, which stretched away like a rolling, 
golden sea in the distance. The old patri- 
arch was sitting upon a low seat by the 
side of the house, and the girl was reclin- 
ing at his feet. I had nearly regained my 
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strength, and, although I had not yet 
broached the subject, I was already anx- 
ious to depart for home, where doubtless I 
had long since been given up as dead. 

I was lying in a half dreamy state, my 
eyes fixed upon the strange picture of the 
two persons before me, when the man, with 
a sharp cry of terror, shrank suddenly 
backward, as if from some object, and 
with a shudder covered his face with his 
robe. The young girl uttered a terrified 
scream, and, clasping her arms about him, 
buried her face in his bosom. 

A chill ran through my veins. I started 
up and gazed in the direction in which 
their eyes had been turned, but saw noth- 
ing save the tall trunks of the trees dimly 
outlined on that sea of yellow sand. 

“The Ball of Fire! the Ball of Fire!” 

It was the old man who had spoken. 
His face appeared livid in the dim light 
of the early evening, but a look of submis- 
sive resignation settled upon it as, clasp- 
ing his hands upon his breast and lifting 
his eyes to heaven, he said softly : 

“Thy will be done. Allah is good.” 

The trembling girl, roused to action by 
his words, raised her head and stared with 
terrified eyes toward the desert. 

“Was it not awful?” she cried with a 
shudder. 


I can never forget the agonized expres- 
sion that came upon the old patriarch’s 


pallid face at her words. For a moment 
he gazed inquiringly into her eyes, then in 
a voice overflowing with intense anguish, 
which I could not ¢hen comprehend, he 
cried impetuously : 

“ Thou didst not see it!” 

“ Yes,” she replied, quickly ; “the arm! 
the ball of fire! Didst thou not see it?” 
And she turned to me, but I shook my 
head, for I had seen nothing. 

“No, no, he could not see it; he could 
not see it,”” murmured the old man faintly. 
“The judgment is upon us. Allah is 
good!” And leaning forward he clasped 
the trembling girl in his arms. 

The light of the rising moon fell full 
upon his pallid upturned face. I could 
see the moisture glistening in his sunken 
eyes, and his thin, ashy lips as they moved 
in silent prayer. For a long time he sat 
thus, with the girl clinging about his aged 
form. 

Filled with awe and wonder, I refrained 
from breaking upon the silence. Though 
no believer in the supernatural, I could not 
doubt that something had been presented 
to their sight, for I had observed the simul- 
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taneous start of both, the quick shrinking 
backward as if in fear, the ghastly pallor 
which had settled upon their faces. 

At length the Egyptian rose from his 
seat and motioned me into the house. 
Having entered, he bade the girl retire, 
spending several minutes in quieting her 
fear, and parting from her with unusual 
tenderness. When she had left the room 
he turned slowly toward me and gazed 
steadfastly into my face. I was yet far 
from having regained my strength, and 
must confess I felt a strangely weak and 
exhausted sensation as that white-haired, 
pallid old man stood there in silence, gaz- 
ing at me with glittering eyes. It was not 
a feeling of fear, but I was awe-struck by 
the overwhelming solemnity which had 
fallen upon him, 

“Christian,” he said, at length, and his 
voice was strangely subdued and calm, 
“sit here beside me; I would speak with 
thee.” 

He took a low seat before the open 
door, and motioned me to the foot of the 
couch which I usually occupied as a bed. 
I obeyed him without a word. 

Glancing fearfully toward the room to 
which the young girl had retired, he 
dropped his voice to little more than a 
whisper, and said : 

“1 would not have her know as yet, so 
it behooves that my tone be light. Listen 
to my words. Dost thou marvel at what 
thou bast seen? dost thou marvel at what 
thou hast heard?” 

He paused. I made no response but a 
slight inclination of the head. I could not 
have spoken ; I sat like one fascinated, so 
unearthly did he seem. 

“ Listen, then, and thou shalt hear that 
which shall intensify thy wonder a thou- 
sand-fold, which shall appear beyond the 
bounds of thy belief, yet which shall be 
beyond thy doubt. Listen to a history 
which has descended from generation to 
generation in my family, of which, to my 
knowledge, only she and I remain alive. 
It is a history originating farther back in 
the line of my ancestry than thought can 
imagine ; a history the ominous significa- 
tion of which never fails—the history of 
The Ball of Fire.” 

He paused again. 

A myriad of stars glittered in the cloud- 
less heavens. The wind had died out and 
not a breath stirred the “tall, silent palms 
that stood like grim sentinels upon the 
edge of the desert. A death-like silence 
reigned, broken only by the occasional 
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far-away cry of some night bird or some 
prowling beast of that sandy plain. 

I waited for him to speak, which he at 
length did, and then I listened to his tale, 
held as if charmed, while the blood seemed 
to stand still and turn to ice in my veins, 
and my very soul to shrink and shudder 
within me. 

At length the tale was ended. What its 
purport was, Iam not now to relate, suf- 
fice it to say, I have heard the story since 
and under how different circumstances ! 

When the Egyptian had finished, he rose 
slowly to his feet, and, invoking a blessing 
upon me, strode out into the night. 

Exhausted by the strain to which I had 
been subjected, horrified by the incredible 
tale to which I had listened, dazed and 
mystified, half believing myself to be the 
victim of a horrible nightmare, I threw my- 
self upon my couch and tried to sleep. 
For a long time the effort was fruitless. 
Reiterating through my brain sounded the 
terrified cry of that young girl—“ The arm ! 
the Ball of Fire!” Again and again, in 
nervous frenzy, I heard the horrible tale to 
which I had listened—a tale which, under 
other circumstances, I should have re- 
garded as wild and chimerical, yet which 
now seemed to me to bear an irresistible 
impression of truth. After a time I be- 


came more quiet and dropped into a light 
sleep. 

How long I lay thus I do not know, but 
I suddenly became aware that the aged 


Egyptian had returned. I drowsily opened 
my eyes and saw him reclining upon a 
couch directly opposite the open door. 
The light from the moon was falling upon 
him, and he was gazing thoughtfully out 
across the desert. Several times he 
glanced toward me, but I did not move ; 
not indeed from any desire to secretly 
observe his actions, but rather that I was 
little more than half awake. 

After a time he suddenly thrust his hand 
beneath the folds of his garment and drew 
forth two small objects, which, as well as I 
could see them, appeared not unlike two 
small black crayons. He gazed at them, 
turning them over and over in his hand, 
and I heard him mutter : 

“Why should this be? She can never 
need it ; why should it remain?” — 

Then, with a quick motion of his hand, 
he threw one of the objects out through 
the open door. He did not speak again, 
but after glancing toward me he lay back 
upon his couch in a half-reclining attitude, 
and to my intense amazement—for I had 
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never seen him smoke—he placed the 
remaining object between his lips and 
lighted it carefully. 

As I watched him, without knowing why, 
I was trembling as with ague. The mo- 
ments passed rapidly away, the fumes of 
the smoke-clouds from his lips were 
wafted to my senses, bringing an odor I 
never had experienced. After a time he 
raised himself upon his elbow and gazed 
steadily into space, his eyes were fixed and 
glassy, the small black object fell from his 
parted lips and lay smoking upon the floor. 
Once he nodded as if in an emphatic 
affirmative, and twice he shook his head 
as if to express a negative response. Then, 
without a sound, he sank back upon his 
couch and lay motionless, 

A feeling of unutterable horror possessed 
me. Was he dead? Was he a suicide? 
If not, what could this mean? At what 
had he been staring with those fixed, 
glassy eyes? Why did not that object, 
glowing and smoking upon the floor, ex- 
pire? What was this drowsy feeling that 
seized me? In frenzy I asked myself 
these question : before I could imagine an 
answer I was asleep. 

How long I slept I do not know. I was 
suddenly aware of a terrible sense of suf- 
focation—I was choking. With a wild 
scream I sprang to my feet to find myself 
in a blinding cloud of flame and smoke. 
I rushed wildly forward, I knew not 
whither, but found myself in the open air. 
It was yet night, and the house was a mass 
of flames. I made an effort to enter, but 
the fire drove me back; I rushed vainly 
about the house striving for some indica- 
tion of those who had been within. I 
called frantically for help,.when there was 
no probability of help within miles. 

Alas! that gloomy, smoking object on the 
floor had done its work; it was soon over, 
for the dry wood burned like tinder. 
Naught remained of house or inmates but 
a charred heap of smoldering embers, and 
I looked in vain for the remains of my 
friends. MHorrified by the terrible catas- 
trophe, I turned away. As I left the 
place, which I did at break of day, I 
found upon the ground a small black 
object—it was the duplicate of that which 
the unfortunate Egyptian had lighted and 
smoked. I placed it in my pocket and 
hurried away. 

After innumerable hardships I reached 
the nearest town, and made my way to 
Suakin and thence to Suez. At the end 
of a month I reached England and cabled 
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home the news of my safety. Two weeks 
later I was restored to my mother’s arms, 
like one from the dead. 


PART II. 


One evening, about a year after my re- 
turn from Egypt, I was just ascending the 
steps of the house where I was then living 
with my mother. 

I was then a professor in a small college 
in an eastern New England town, and, 
with my mother, was boarding in the house 
of an elderly lady, Mrs. Billings. Her 
daughter, Louisa, was a tall, dark, hand- 
some girl, of considerable refinement. 

As I ascended the steps Louisa Billings 
met me and asked where I had been. 

“ Oh, not far, just to make a call—”’ 

“Upon Miss Graham, of course; you 
never call elsewhere.” 

Taking no further notice of her answer, 
I entered the house. 

On several occasions my mother had in- 
formed me that my attentions to a certain 
Miss Mabel Graham were awakening disa- 
greeable feelings in the heart of Louisa 
Billings, and suggested that. we should seek 
a new boarding-place ; but I laughed at 
her. 

Since my return home I had told and 
retold the tale of my experience abroad, 
but for several reasons I had abstained 
from relating that portion of it pertaining 
to the story of the Ball of Fire and the 
tragedy wherein I had so nearly been a 
victim. One reason for this was in the 
very delicate state of my mother’s health, 
for she had devoloped all the symptoms of 
consumption ; another in the fact that the 
remembrance was one of exceeding pain 
and horror, and I refrained from even so 
much as thinking of it. The small black 
object, the only substantial reminder, was 
locked in a rarely used drawer of my 
escritoire. An examination of it showed it 
to be not unlike a small crayon perforated 
through the centre, and of a dull metallic 
lustre. I had kept it, though not for any 
especial reason. 

The next evening I was sitting with my 
mother in the front parlor, and, having 
seen neither Mrs. Billings nor her daughter 
since tea, believed we were alone in the 
house. The windows stood open to admit 
the soft summer air, and we sat enjoying 
the view through a wide park of elm trees. 

I took advantage of what I thought to 
be an admirable occasion to inform my 
mother of my betrothal to Mabel Graham, 
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and of our intended marriage at an early 
date. She was delighted, possibly as 
much as I, and I, of course, was greatly 
pleased by her approval of my choice. So 
we sat, indulging in pleasant anticipations, 
and making plans for the future, till the 
shades of dusk began to gather round us. 

At length, having some work which had 
been left till evening to finish, I rose from 
my seat and turned to light the lamp, 
when a sharp cry from my mother’s lips 
caused me to turn quickly towards her. 
She had not moved from the chair, but sat, 
with pale, terrified face, gazing eagerly out 
into the dim shadows. I sprang to her 
side, and, clasping my arm about her, I 
looked out into the night. 

I saw—nothing but the great, dark 
trunks of the trees outlined upon the 
sky. Chilling me to the very marrow, 
came the recollection of that sudden cry 
which I had heard a year before, the re- 
collection of those tall, motionless palms 
outlined upon that sea of yellow sand. For 
a moment I could not speak, then : 

“What is it? Why did you cry?” I 
gasped. 

Every drop of blood in my veins seemed 
to freeze, as, sinking into my arms, her 
head falling upon my shoulder, she mur- 
mured faintly : 

“Tt is come; it is come at last! 
arm—the Bail of Fire!” 

I stood like a man turned to stone. I 
could not speak ; I could not think ; only 
a vague, unutterable, dreadful horror 
seemed to be upon me. As my mind 
reverts to that moment, I can remember 
that I was faintly conscious of hearing the 
sound of rapid, cautious footsteps, but the 
fact passed from my memory. 

My mother was the first to speak. 

“Do not fear,” she said, softly; “I 
know what it means. I am better now. 
Come to my chamber.” 

She drank a glass of water, then led me 
to her room and lighted her lamp. She 
sat by the table and motioned me to her 
side. Her face was very pale, but her 
firm, calm tone showed no trace of fear. 

This is what she said, and who shall 
portray the emotion that filled me when I 
heard her tell the tale which had so im- 
pressed me that night when the Egyptian 
and I sat together in the moonlight? It 
lacked only that weird jmagery which 
characterized the Egyptian’s. 

“My son: the hour is come to make 
known to you that which I would gladly 
conceal, not, indeed, that I doubt your 
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courage, but I would gladly spare you the 
knowledge of a curse, possibly a punish- 
ment, which descends with ominous infal- 
libility upon every generation of our family. 
I would spare you the pain of the frightful 
watching which this knowledge will inevit- 
ably cast upon you; but, alas! when by 
my father it was first imparted to me, it 
was with the exaction of a promise that, 
when the omen was made manifest to my 
eyes, it should be immediately imparted to 
my child or children. I dare not violate 
that sacred word ; and what I tell to you 
must in turn, when the omen is made man- 
ifest to you, be told to your child or chil- 
dren, and so on to all posterity. You must 
promise to do this.” 

Awed by her manner, I could only 
whisper : 

“TI promise.” 

“What I am to tell to you has been told by 
parent to child in our family as far back in 
the line of our ancestry as has been possible 
to trace, and never has the significance of the 
omen been known to fail. Within a month 
prior to your death you will see, as I have 
seen, and as my father saw, and his before 
him, what has become known in our family 
as the Ball of Fire. Some fifty feet away, 
outlined in the dusk of the early evening, 
there will appear an arm, drawn backward in 


the act of throwing; white, perfect in its con- 
tour, and draped from above the elbow in a 
snow-white robe that fades imperceptibly 


into the darkness. Suddenly, from the 
upraised hand, will be cast toward you 
what seems to be a Ball of Fire. Clear, 
distinct, luminous, it will rapidly approach 
you, then suddenly expire, leaving naught 
but the dark shadows of the night round 
and about you. My dear son, when the 
Ball of Fire is cast toward you, make your 
peace with God and man, for within a 
month you will have passed from earthly 
life.” 

She bowed her head upon the table, and 
I knew that she was praying. 

Icould not pray. I was like one in a 
horrible dream, and sat in my chair, the 
cold drops standing like dew upon my body. 
Then the sight of that bowed form roused 
me to a realization of my duty. I spoke 
to her, I gave her what encouragement I 
could, I argued that such things could not 
be, that they were beyond the region of 
belief. Alas! how far my own conscience 
gave me the lie, I am ashamed to admit. 
I dared not tell her of my African expe- 
rience. 

All my arguments were wasted upon her. 
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She smiled sorrowfully at my ardor, but I 
know that she had resigned herself to what 
she regarded as the inevitable. 

Hour after hour that night I paced my 
chamber, vainly striving to fathom the un- 
earthly mystery that was about me. Why 
should I have these two experiences? What 
connection could exist between those who 
had died that horrible death in Egypt and 
myself? At last, unnerved and exhausted, 
I retired to bed. 

My mother appeared much as usual next 
morning, and nothing further was ever said 
between us of the Ball of Fire. That day 
I called upon Dr. Blank, our physician, 
and, without relating the facts of the case, 
described its nature. I urged upon him, 
by some possibility, to keep my mother 
alive longer than a month. I had deter- 
mined to thwart the omen. He promised 
to do all in his power. 

Need I say that his endeavors were use- 
less? Three weeks later my mother was 
laid in her grave. 

It was now the latter part of July, the 
middle of the long school vacation. After 
the death of my mother, I found myself in 
a state of high nervous excitement. I 
could neither eat nor sleep ; every hour of 
the twenty-four seemed endless. I could 
not drive from my mind these unnatural 
phenomena, I thought, I imagined, I te- 
soned ; I sought through every book upon 
the supernatural upon which I could lay 
my hands. Nothing came of it. 

I became morbidly self-absorbed, and se- 
clusive. I could not believe that my mirror 
reflected myself, I was so thin and wasted. 
My eyes glittered, like those of the Egyp- 
tian, with a strange, unnatural light. With 
overwhelming force the thought impressed 
me that I was going mad. 

So another month had passed away, 
when, during one of my visits to Mabel 
Graham, she begged that I would go away 
with her for a few days from my usual sur- 
roundings, in the hope of benefiting by 
the change of scene. It was now a little 
more than a month prior to the day set for 
our marriage. I eagerly embraced the 
idea, and the question arose—whither 
should we go? It mattered not to me, and 
she suggested that we visit a married 
friend of hers who lived near a lake some 
thirty miles away, at that time the scene of 
a Spiritualistic camp-meeting. I seized 
upon the suggestion with avidity, for any- 
thing of the supernatural was now to my 
liking. 

I informed Mrs. Billings of my intention 
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of being away for a few days, and gratified 
her daughter’s curiosity by telling her 
where I was going, at which, somewhat to 
my surprise, she exhibited a lively interest 
in my project. 

The following day, in company with 
Mabel Graham, I arrived upon the camp- 
ground. It was a lovely spot, upon the 
murgin of a beautiful lake. The weather 
was delightful, and shortly I began to derive 
material benefit from the change. 

On the afternoon of our last day, I was 
entreated by our hostess to visit the séance 
of a celebrated English medium at that 
time upon the camp-ground. [ at first re- 
fused, but so earnest was the lady’s en- 
treaty, and so graphic her description of 
what, “‘with her own eyes,” she had seen, 
that I finally consented to attend. That 
evening, with Mabel and our friend, I 
found myself in a dark room, with some 
twenty other people with none of whom I 
was acquainted. A description of what 
occurred is needless. 

It must have been nearly ten o'clock, 
and I had begun to regard the affair as‘a 
farce, when suddenly the medium, leaning 
toward me, exclaimed : 

“There is something for you! There 
is something for you! I see an arm, and 
—oh!” a shrill scream burst from her 
lips as she added, “a Ball of Fire! thrown 
directly at your feet—there, it is gone now. 
Do you know what it means?” 

Had a thunder-bolt shattered the build- 
ing above my head, I could not have been 
more astounded. To me, in my highly 
nervous condition, it was like a death-blow. 
Did I know what it meant? I started 
from my chair and stood trembling. 

“Yes, yes; I know what it means,” I 
managed to gasp; and with Mabel and 
our friend I hurried from the room. As 
we walked home, I maintained silence, but 
mentally I was repeating to myself, over 
and over again: 

“Tt is September first; at the most, I 
have but a month to live!” 

I passed a sleepless, horrible night, and 
the following morning returned home. In 
spite of her solicitations, I had not the 
courage to tell to Mabel Graham the fate 
which I felt was before me. 

The next Monday was the day of the 
commencement of my duties at the college. 
To the surprise of everybody who knew 
me, I tendered my resignation, pleading 
the reason of ill-health, and, indeed, my 
appearance was an ample certificate, for I 
had faded into but a shadow of my former 
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self. I was wrecked, mentally and_physi- 
cally ; I kept my room for days at a time, 
devoured by what I now remember as a 
horrible nightmare. I slept at rare inter- 
vals, only to dream the most terrible of 
dreams and awake, cold and trembling. I 
felt that I was going mad. I started at 


_ every sound ; I did not light a lamp, but 


that my hand shook in the agonizing dread 
of a horrible ending in a mass of flames. 
Sounding continually in my ears was my 
mother’s warning: “ My dear son, when 
the Ball of Fire is cast toward you make 
your peace with God and man, for within 
a month you will have passed from earthly 
life.” Two weeks had passed, two weeks 
remained. 

Louisa Billings commented with sympa- 
thetic solicitude upon my condition, but I 
began to regard her with a feeling of un- 
governable aversion. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, I de- 
termined to draw upon paper my instruc- 
tions for the disposal of what property I 
possessed, and opened my escritoire for the 
purpose. The first thing that met my 
sight was the small black object I had 
brought from Egypt. A thrill of exulta- 
tion ran through my veins as the words of 
the old patriarch recurred to me: “She 
can never need it; why should this re- 
main?” A full belief in the supernatural 
had now possessed me. 

“It is for me!” I cried in a frenzy of 
excitement, and seized it from the drawer. 
“Else why has this been brought these 
thousands of miles?” 

My resolve was instantly made—I would 
do with it as I had seen the Egyptian do. 
What mattered if it did result in death? 
What to me was my few remaining days of 
life? Nothing less than that agony of 
suspense which the condemned criminal 
endures in the narrow confines of his cell. 

I hurried to Dr. Blank’s office. The 
time was midday. 

“Doctor,” I cried, bursting in upon him, 
“are you busy?” 

“No; everybody seems to enjoy good 
health except yourself,’ he responded. 
“What do you want?” 

“Will you come to my rooms for a little 
while ?”’ I demanded, impatiently. 

“Certainly; shall I come now?” he 
asked, rising. 

“If you please, go at once. I will be 
there as soon as you,’ I replied, and hur- 
ried from the house, leaving him with a 
look of extreme wonderment upon his face. 
I called for Mabel Graham, and with her 
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proceeded at once to my chamber. The 
doctor arrived a few moments after. Both 
wore an expression of amazement when I 
carefully closed the door and seated my- 
self before them. 

“Doctor,” I said, sharply, “listen to 
what I have to tell you.” I then related 
to them my whole experience with the Ball 
of Fire. I need not picture their amaze- 
ment. 

“And now,” I added, “you wish to 
know why I have asked your presence 
here? I will tell you. I am going to 
smoke this object as I saw the Egyptian 
do. Nay!” I cried, as both made a 
motion as if to persuade me to desist ; “I 
am determined! True, his death may 
have been the result; true, mine may be ; 
but, death or no death, I will solve this 
mystery if solution be possible. I wish 
you both to remain here. Doctor, the 
moment that I show dangerous symptoms 
I need not instruct you what to do.” 

I drew Mabel aside and said a few words 
to her, then made my preparations. Draw- 
ing my lounge to the middle of the room, 
and several feet away from where my 
friends were sitting, I made myself easy 
upon it in a_ half-sitting, half-reclining 
position ; then, turning to the doctor, I 
said firmly : 

“JT do not wish you to approach me till 
you deem it to be absolutely necessary.” 

I thought that he looked a trifle pale as 
he bowed his head in acquiescence, and what 
was undeniably a sob burst from Mabel’s 
bosom, but unhesitatingly I placed the mys- 
terious object between my lips and applied 
a match to it as I would have done to a 
cigar. 

The first sensation from the smoke, 
which was emitted very freely, was not un- 
like the faintly sweetish taste of nitrous 
oxide, and for several moments I observed 
no other effect. A sudden inhalation sent 
some of the gas into my lungs. I was in- 
stantly conscious of a peculiar sensation in 
my lower limbs, a sensation which I can 
describe only as a drawing-up feeling—not 
as if the muscles were contracting, but, 
rather, were shrinking away to nothing. 
As I continued to inhale the smoke, this 
feeling seemed to extend itself upward 
through my calves, and a moment later, 
except that I could see them, I could not 
have told that I had limbs at all. They 
seemed to have faded entirely away. 

An ungovernable fear for an instant 
seized me, and I started as if to remove 
the object from my lips ; but, glancing to- 
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ward the doctor and Mabel, my resolution 
remained fixed. Both sat motionless, gaz- 
ing intently upon me. A spirit of reckless- 
ness now moved me, and I smoked rapidly 
for several moments. With relative rapid- 
ity the shrinking-away feeling possessed 
my body and arms. Again I was afraid 
and thought I would pause, but now 
thought alone was left me, my arms seemed 
to have vanished with my legs. I was 
sensible of neither body nor limbs, yet I 
was not unconscious, for I still could 
faintly see, through the clouds of smoke 
around me, the indistinct forms of my 
friends sitting motionless before me. They 
remained but an instant, for I made a vain 
effort to move, then suddenly became 
aware that I could see only those rolling 
clouds of dense white smoke, hanging like 
an impenetrable curtain from floor to ceil- 
ing. I was now seized and overwhelmed 
with an awful panic ; I seemed to be strug- 
gling against an awful pressure, and feit 
that I was suffocating, yet I could not 
move. A chaotic roaring was in my 
brain ; innumerable drums began to beat 
in my ears. This developed in time into 
sharp, painful vibrations, to which the im- 
petuous beating of my heart kept time, 
throbbing, throbbing, faster and faster until 
it felt like a ball of fire bounding in me 
from side to side. Through all this I 
could see incessantly those dense white 
clouds of smoke rolling and tossing before 
me. Presently the terrible and painful 
vibrations of my heart and brain began to 
moderate and lessen in intensity, and an 
irresistible force seemed to be drawing me 
away from myself. I struggled and quiv- 
ered in the agony of my vain effort to with- 
stand it; the vibrations grew fainter and 
fainter, till at length I was vaguely under 
the impression that they were a part of 
somebody else. The terrible power which 
was drawing me away from myself was 
conquering. A momentary pang, more 
agonizingly painful than all the rest, as- 
sailed me ; then, quicker than the snap of 
a finger, all was over. I was free; the 
vibrations were ended ; I had no sense of 
that which I had known as a body. I 
cried to myself—this is death! From the 
beginning I had not failed to see those 
rolling, tossing clouds of smoke. I saw 
them now—nothing else—they were draw- 
ing closer and closer together ; they were 
assuming what seemed to be a palpable 
shape—yes, a form—the form of a man 
with an aged face and a long, white beard. 
He stood motionless, becoming more and 
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more perceptible. Now I seemed to see 
him distinctly, enveloped in a snow-white 
robe, which somehow I connected with 
those rolling clouds of smoke. His right 
arm was extended toward me, and in his 
hand he held, glowing like a molten mass, 
a Ball of Fire. Upon his face was an ex- 
pression of unutterable pity, and I seemed 
to hear him speak. 

“Your fear is groundless ; you come not 
among us, till with your own mortal eyes 
you shall see the Ball of Fire. Know its 
meaning, and give it to the mortal world. 
Ages ago, when upon earth, I sinned. A 
martyr to his religion stood chained to the 
stake ; I held the lighted torch. Gloating 
upon the agony of his suspense, I fiendishly 
refrained from ending his patient suffering. 
When at last I applied the fire, he gazed 
with pitying eyes upon me, saying: ‘This 
punishment be thine. Within the waning 
of a moon shall be presented to thine eyes 
a Ball of Fire; it shall mark thy end to 
earthly life. More! After death thou shalt 
cast this same omen before the mortal eyes 
of all thy posterity in time to come.’ His 
prediction was verified. For ages I have 
cast this awful omen before the eyes of 
those whom I love as my first-born child. 
Thou art the last. In all the mortal world 
my blood lives only in your veins. There 
it stops, for in years to come thou wilt die 
childless. Until with mortal eyes you 
shall see the Ball of Fire, know that I am 
near you and protect you. It is ordained 
that I shall speak no more.” 

I seemed to comprehend, and nodded 
with a feeling of gratitude. He smiled, 
raised his hand as if to bless me, then 
—faded like a shadow from my presence. 

There was an instant of darkness, then: 

“ My God! where am I?” I cried. 

“There, there; that is well! Keep 
quiet, keep quiet, my boy. We’ll bring 
you round yet!” 


It was the voice of Dr. Blank. I opened 


my eyes and saw his kind face above me ; 
Mabel Graham held me by the hand; 
Louisa Billings, sobbing convulsively, was 
What seemed like 


kneeling by my side. 
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an awful, overwhelming strain upon me 
was broken. I burst into tears. 

One month later I was fully recovered, 
hale and hearty, and married to Mabel 
Graham and settled in a home of my own. 

This is what Dr. Blank told me: 

“ As I watched you, you seemed to lapse 
into an unconscious state, and your eyes 
remained fixed, assuming a dull, glassy 
appearance. A few minutes later and the 
substance you was smoking fell from your 
lips to the floor. I placed it, still smoking, 
upon the hearth, and stood beside you. 
You sat motionless, gazing into space, for 
several moments ; then, nodding your head, 
you closed your eyes and fell back upon 
your pillow. I seized your wrist—there 
was no pulse; I tried your heart—I could 
feel no beating. ‘My God!’ I cried, ‘he 
is dead!’ A shrill scream sounded in my 
ears, and Louisa Billings rushed into the 
room and threw herself weeping beside 
you. ‘And I have killed him!’ she 
moaned. Well, my boy, I worked an hour 
and a half over you—you know the result. 
When I looked upon the hearth for that 
small black substance, intending to subject 
it to analysis, I found only a dull gray heap 
of ashes ; whatever it was, it is lost to us 
forever. Later in the day I demanded of 
Louisa Billings what was meant by her 
words, and she admitted having heard 
your mother tell to you the history of this 
omen. In her mad jealousy she deter- 
mined to severely frighten, if not kill you. 
Your trip materially aided her. You could 
not see how the English medium could 
have learned of the Ball of Fire. I will 
tell you how. Louisa Billings had for her 
accomplice the English medium. Simple 
as two and two, my boy.” 

So my story ends. 

To those patient readers who have fol- 
lowed my strange experiences I only wish 
to remark that fate, in its strange caprice, 
threw me, wounded and sick, with those 
who were unquestionably blood-relations, 
and that within a month of my death I shall 
undoubtedly see, in the dusk of the even- 
ing, the Arm and Ball of Fire. 

















HINTS ON SWIMMING FOR WOMEN. 





THERE is one event in 
every canoe regatta that 
amuses the lay specta- 
tor—the “upset” race. 
The sailing races may 
be tiresome, and devoid 
of interest through lack 
of wind. The paddling 
races may be exciting ; 
but for pure fun the up- 
set race is sure to carry 
off the palm. 

It is, to begin with, a 
short race, of about two 
hundred feet. The ca- 
noes are started just as 
in paddling races, and 
when well under way, 
a signal is given from 
shore, at which every 
paddler must immediate- 
ly capsize his canoe, turn it completely 
over, regain his seat, and paddle to the 
finish. The overturning of the whole 
fleet of canoes at the same instant is a 
novel and ludicrous sight, and the strug- 
gles of the paddlers to crawl over the 
sides of the canoes, without again up- 
setting them, are very funny to watch. 

These races have produced more skill in 
handling the canoe under difficulties than 
any other event. The contestants must 
be good swimmers and strong. They must 
be active and thoroughly accustomed to 
the water, and must have a practical knowl- 
edge of balance. If an “upset” or “man 
overboard ” event should be added to row- 
ing regattas it might go far toward reduc- 
ing the annual number of accidents and 
fatalities from this fine sport. The fun 
comes in at a canoe “upset” race mainly 
from the entire absence of danger. Risk 
is lacking simply because the men who 
compete are all skillful hands. The train- 
ing is invaluable to the canoeists, and it has 
prevented many an accident by giving the 
paddlers confidence in the canoes and 
themselves when accidentally placed in try- 
ing circumstances. 

If it was possible for girls to get such 
training as this, the number of drowning 
accidents reported in the newspapers 
would decrease, and the cases where ex- 
pert swimmers going to the rescue of 
drowning maidens also lose their lives, 





would be a 
record of | 
the past, for 
such fatal 
results are 
mainly due 
to abject 
fear on the 
part of the 
women and their ill-directed struggles to 
save themselves. 

A large majority of the men who indulge 
in aquatic sports know how to swim ; only 
a small minority of the women who trust 
themselves on or in the water can swim. 
Few men can float, even in salt water, with- 
out some motion of the hands, or feet, or 
a life preserver, but almost every woman 
can if she knows how. 

Floating means keeping the mouth and 
nose out of the water, without any muscu- 
lar effort of the body or limbs, so that 
breathing can go on naturally. A body to 
float must displace its weight of water. 
Men’s bodies are a little heavier than a like 
bulk of water, unless the lungs are kept 
full of air, which is impossible, when 
breathing is continued. 

Fat men and women can float, thin and 
muscular men cannot, for bone and muscle 
are heavier than water, while fat is lighter. 
If a man attempts to breathe under water, 
he simply fills his lungs with water instead 
of air, and then his body sinks. The same 
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thing happens to women. To keep the 
mouth and nose out of water, it is neces- 
sary that every other part of the body, even 
to the back of the head, should be immersed 
to displace the greatest possible amount of 
water. When a woman falls overboard 
she quite naturally wants to get out again. 
If a good swimmer goes to her rescue, she 
seizes him and attempts to lift herself out of 
the water, head, body, and all; which sim- 
ply results in drowning her would-be res- 
cuer, unless he is skillful, and either pinions 
her arms, or renders her unconscious by a 
partial drowning. If women were trained 
to have no fear of the water, even if unable 
to swim, not ten per cent. of the accidents 
that now happen would result fatally. It 
is the loss of presence of mind and cool- 
ness that does the mischief. 

Thousands of women get surf and sea 
bathing in summer. Half an hour’s prac- 
tice with a swimmer who knows the first 
principles is enough to teach any woman 
(who is not too much afraid to go into the 
water) that she has but to lie on her back, 
head thrown far back and mouth and nose 
in the air, to float without effort for any 
length of time, and breathe naturally the 
while —unless the water is rough with 
breaking waves. 

The whole head is raised out of water 
when swimming, and, therefore, some effort 
of the arms and legs is necessary to keep 
it there. The more of the body that can 
be kept under water the easier it is to 
swim, as all the power can then be ap- 
plied to producing motion, and none of it 
wasted in floating the body. The frog is 
a good swimming master. The whole art 
can be learned by watching him, and imi- 
tating his performances. Once overcome 
the fear of getting the head under water, 
and it is easy to learn to swim. 

Swimming, however,*is violent exercise, 
and, combined with the chill of the water, 
very tiring. Therefore, the struggles of 
those who cannot float, and thereby hus- 
band their strength, soon exhaust them. 
Thin-blooded and weak persons get ex- 
hausted and chilled much _ sooner, of 
course, than those having vigorous circula- 
tions, and stout people can remain in the 
water for a long time without feeling seri- 
ously inconvenienced. The learning to 
swim takes time, practice and some force 
of will. One lesson will teach any but the 
most nervous how to float, and that accom- 
plished a great step is gained. 

When a small boat capsizes and fills, it 
will still stay above water unless heavily 





ballasted, and will support several people 
if they remain in the water and simply 
place their hands on it, bearing down suf- 
ficiently to keep the head only out of 
water. Canoes are fitted generally with air 
tanks, and when capsized will support a 
number of persons for hours. Through 
ignorance, people are frequently drowned 
with life preservers in their hands. 

A little thought and some practice will 
fit sensible women to save themselves, and 
may teach them how to be of very great 
use to less intelligent people in case of an 
accident to a steamer or yacht. 

One of the chief reasons why males 
learn to swim easier than females is that 
they wear fewer and closer fitting garments 
in the water—when they wear any. A 
woman’s clothing interferes much with the 
free play of muscles, and when wet consti- 
tutes a drag as the body is forced through 
the water. Too much importance, there- 
fore, cannot be put upon the choice of a 
bathing suit. 

As it is with most canoeists, so should it 
be with those who use rowing and sailing 
boats. In the latter, especially, very inad- 
equate provision is made for accidents, and 
thousands of foolish and reckless people 
yearly risk their lives. 

When paddling on Long Island Sound 
one night—about three o’clock a.m.—I came 
up to an overturned sloop on the bottom 
of which (then out of water) five miserably 
cold youths were clinging and loudly call- 
ing for help. Not one of them could swim. 
They were quite near shore—in fact, the 
mast and sail (lying out flat on the water) 
were resting on the bottom. Appealed to 
for help, I advised them to walk ashore, 
which they did, without getting in the water 
above their waists. There they had been 
for two hours, and there they would have 
remained till daylight had not I seen them. 

From good lady swimmers let others 
take example, and with their help, learn to 
swim a little, even if it is ever so little, for 
every little helps. 

Now, iadies who cannot swim and are 
afraid of the water, let me advise you not 
to trust yourselves in small boats of any 
kind, especially small sail-boats, unless in 
the very best of hands. The first chance 
you get, do your best to learn something 
of swimming, and you will never regret it. 
To those of my own sex I would say, never 
take a lady who cannot swim (unless she 
is one who never loses her self-control) in 
an unsafe boat; an upset otherwise may 
prove doubly fatal. 
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Vale of Avoca, by a capital road, less 
hilly than the average Irish highway. 
Until the vale itself was reached, there 
was no very striking scenery, but we 
were careful to take the right turnings, 
as my previous experience in those parts 
was somewhat disastrous. 

It happened, in ’86, that I tarried with 
several other cyclists at Glendalough 
until later than I had intended, when 
suddenly consulting my watch, I recol- 
lected that I had an important telegram 
to dispatch. I hurriedly borrowed a 
safety bicycle, leaving its owner to fol- 
low on my tandem, and started off to 
break record over the nine miles inter- 
vening between Glendalough and the 
nearest telegraph office. Of course, be- 
ing in a hurry, I took the wrong turning 
—there being no guide-posts—and after 
toiling for miles up a frightful mountain 
road, I met some chance wayfarers who 
directed me to turn off down a by-lane. 
That by-lane was assuredly the steepest 
carriage road in the world. Although the bicycle had an immensely powerful brake, 
it was only by gripping the lever like grim death that the machine was held in hand 
while I threaded my way over the rocky surface, down—down into a deep gorge. 
Then came a short run up-hill, and I was on the right road ; but the result of this détour 
was that, with my best pace, it was fifteen minutes after closing time when I reached 
the telegraph office. Fortunately the natural amiability of the fair Irish girl who pre- 
sided over the Morse key was equal to the occasion, and I got my message through 
after all. 

On the present occasion, we were rightly directed, and The Pipe,‘on his queer- 
looking little bicycle, followed by the Doctor on his tricycle, led the way towards the 
“ Meeting of the Waters’—as they call it locally—and here a. very small urchin ex- 
plained to us that it was “where Moore was.” 

Whether Moore stood on the bridge which spans the broad but shallow rivers at 
their junction, when he wrote— 





> | ROM Glendalough, our route was to the 








There is not in the wide world a valley so sweet, 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet— 


or whether the poet was justified in praising Avoca so highly in his day, I cannot 
say. In these degenerate times the natural beauty of the.vale is sadly marred by the 
numerous copper mines that intersect it, and a railway which runs straight along 
its centre, so that I fear our admiration for the spot was not so spontaneous as 
other parts elicited. 

With a long stretch of rather uninteresting country before us, our programme was 
to take the train to Ballywilliam—the station nearest to New Ross—at which 
town some friends welcomed us, and took us out rowing on their fine river during 
the afternoon. At New Ross we observed a singular method of salmon-fishing pursued 
by swarms of men and boys, who rapidly dodged about in light Indian canoes, each 
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paddling with a single paddle on one side 
of the vessel. This diversion caused us to 
arrive rather late at Waterford, which city 
did not attract us to stay very long the 
following morning. The prospect of sea- 
bathing at Tramore was so enticing that 
we hurried away from the shadow of Regi- 
nald’s Tower, after duly staring upward to 
see the round hole made by one of Crom- 
well’s cannon-balls when he was storming 
the place. 

The sea-bathing at Tramore is delight- 
ful, a gently shelving stretch of smooth, 
hard sand affording safety to the novice. 
The water is clear, and yet so strongly 
saline that to swim is easy. The accom- 
modation for dressing can scarcely be 
accorded equal praise. A dozen or so 
of poky little “bathing machines,” of the 
usual English pattern, were drawn up ina 
group at the water’s edge, and a number 
of loafers stood about and made facetious 
remarks upon the bather’s progress in dis- 
robing, drying, and re-dressing. The bath 
was, nevertheless, intensely enjoyed, and 
invigorated us for a day of riding up 
and down a marvelous succession of steep 
and short hills along the coast to Strad- 
bally. Winding in and out close to the 
edges of innumerable little bays and inlets, 
the road gave us a succession of sea views 
of surpassing ruggedness. 

It was a far longer journey than we had 
anticipated, Irish miles being not only 
normally longer than English, but very 
elastic, according to the estimation of dis- 
tance by our various informants. At one 
place we found ourselves entering what 
appeared to be the ruins of a town recent- 
ly demolished by bombardment. On 
every hand were broken-down walls, shat- 
tered chimney-shafts, and relics of houses 
and enclosures. It was not until we 
reached the extreme end of the settlement 
that an inhabited village appeared, where 


we learned that an extensive copper-mining 
industry had formerly made Knockmahon 
a prosperous town. But the failure of the 
mines had led to wholesale evictions, re- 
sulting in this disastrous ruin. This place 
was the most utterly desolate spot we 
saw in the whole country, and reminded 
me strongly of the imaginary settlement of 
‘*‘ Eden,” described by Dickens in “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.” 

From Stradbally the road to Dungarvan 
sensibly improved, and the last few miles 
were splendidly engineered, several via- 
ducts carrying the road across deep gorges, 
and indicating that even this part of Ire- 
land must have been a prosperous, if not 
wealthy, district not long ago. 

At Dungarvan we were again the guests 
of friends made on the occasion of my 
former visit. Here I succeeded in getting 
some repairs done to my camera tripod, 
which had gone adrift from its fastenings 
the previous day. An attractive pro- 
gramme for the morrow was sketched out 
by our host, including an inspection of 
Lismore Castle; but so hot and dusty 
was the ride to Cappoquin that this fea- 
ture had to be abandoned, and a walk 
through the convent grounds was substi- 
tuted. 

Then we boarded the good ship Avon- 
more for a sail down the Blackwater 
River, which deservedly rejoices in the 
nickname of “The Irish Rhine.” A di- 
minutive steamer this same Avonmore is; 
propelled by tiny twin-screws, light of 
draught, and worked by a crew of three 
men and a boy, it enables passengers to 
enjoy an exceedingly pleasant hour's trip 
down the river to Youghal. 

Winding between lofty banks, whose 
craggy sides are covered with profuse veg- 
etation down to the water’s edge, the Irish 
Rhine boasts of almost as many ancient 
castles and ruins, as well as modern man- 
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sions as its German namesake, and the 
local traditions are nearly as numerous and 
romantic. 

With the full concurrence of the com- 
plaisant captain (who also acts as steers- 
man and ticket-seller on board), I took 
possession of the hurricane-deck forward 
(which was a nautical designation I gave 
the bows of the vessel in deference to the 
amour propre of the commander), and 
rigged up my camera in readiness to snap 
off the instantaneous shutter whenever a 
desirable view came within my “field.” 
Even thus, I found the inferiority of wa- 
ter progression to tricycling, as I could 
scarcely ever get exactly into the right po- 
sition for composing an artistic view, and 
although the captain politely stopped the 
engines twice, to enable me to secure good 
views of advantageous points on the banks, 
I longed for the freedom of the tricycle. 

The thriving town of Youghal, where our 
voyage ended, is celebrated as the place 
where Sir Walter Raleigh lived, “ Myrtle 
Grove”’ being his residence, and giving its 
name as trade-mark to a brand of tobacco 
to this day. Whilst the Doctor and The 


Pipe were looking up some military friends 
at the barracks, my wife and I went on to 
the rocks and photographed the lighthouse 
at the mouth of the r‘ver. 

Had we been traveling in orthodox cycle- 


tourist style, the record of the remainder of 
that day would be a tale of laborious and 
uncomfortable jolting over some abomin- 
ably rough roads, into the city of Cork; 
but last year’s visit had warned me of 
what was ahead, and we studied our com- 
fort and enjoyment rather than any im- 
aginary “ discredit to the sport,” and took 
the train into Cork. 

Irishmen say that Waterford is the capi- 
tal of the past, Dublin of the present, and 
Cork of the future ; and I fully concur in 
the last prediction. Far less dingy than 
Dublin, with some very fine streets of well- 
kept shops, Cork strikes the visitor as be- 
ing infinitely more prosperous and pleasant 
a place than Dublin. Queenstown is a more 
important port for Cork than Kingstown for 
Dublin; being, for one thing, the port at 
which the transatlantic mail steamers 
always touch; and the commercial and 
residential parts of Cork are very fine. 
Between the city and the mouth of the 
river—where Queenstown lies—the bank 
upon one side is level, and a fine park and 
racecourse are laid out uponit. Opposite, 
the bank rises to a considerable height, 
its steep and densely wooded sides contain- 
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ing a large residential suburb where the 
city merchants have villas. While we were 
there the heat was very oppressive, and we 
were glad to adopt the Doctor’s suggestion 
of a prolonged stay, he having a doctor 
friend at the barracks. 

The Pipe was compelled to leave us, 
having been summoned to his London 
banking business by telegram ; so my wife 
and I spent our time in shopping and 
driving about on jaunting-cars, the con- 
versational powers of the very civil Jehus 
affording us endless entertainment. We 
could not help drawing comparisons be- 
tween Irish car-drivers—whoare a singular- 
ly civil, good-tempered class—and the disa- 
greeable, uncivil “ London Cabby.” Indeed, 
the more one sees of the Irish character in 
its every-day avocation, the more one mar- 
vels at the bad reputation usually associ- 
ated with things Irish. 

Leaving Cork by way of Macroom, we 
entered upon a more wild and mountainous 
district—some twenty-five miles of road, 
mostly on the rise, taking us through In- 
chigeela, by a succession of lonesome 
“tarns,” up the mountains of Gougane. 

Leaving the main road, we turned aside 
into still greater solitudes, and spent an 
afternoon on the sacred little island of Lone 
Gougane Barra, with but a few mild-eyed 
cows to keep us company. We reclined 
beneath the shade of the ruined walls and 
arches of St. Finbar’s oratory, a place of 
extreme antiquity. It is still held in high 
esteem by devout Roman Catholics, who 
journey hither to fulfil vows to offer so 
many prayers on the spot which was once 
the hermitage of St. Finbar, who founded 
the monastery round which the city of 
Cork sprang up. 

The order of procedure nowadays is for 
the pious pilgrim to take in his hand a 
small twig from a‘ tree growing on the 
spot, cut with forty-five notches in nine 
groups of five, in each of which notches 
successively he places his thumb-nail 
whilst repeating a prayer, so as to keep 
tally of the number. Having got through 
his task whilst kneeling opposite the first 
arched cell, he moves to the next cell, and 
recommences, and so on, round the whole 
of the ruins. 

After a deliciously lazy time here, 
lunching at the water’s edge, and reading 
the first part of the afternoon, we made a 
start up the Pass of Keimaneigh, through 
whose rugged defiles the road takes the 
traveler for two miles between precipitous 
walls of rocks ; endless varieties of ferns 
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IN THE VALE OF AVOCA. 


and shrubs, mosses and wild flowers 
lending a softening splendor to the savage 
grandeur of the ravine. 


Awful Ceam-an-eigh, 
Where the severed rock resembles fragments of 
a frozen sea, ; 
And the wild deer flee ! * 


Thence it was all down-hill running, 
with feet at rest, to Bantry, where we 
crossed the bays of Bantry and Glengariff, 
preferring the unaccustomed sensation of a 
sail across this matchlessly beautiful piece 
of water 'to even such a good road as I 


knew to exist round the bay. Apparently 
iand-locked, the water is protected from 
every wind, and its purity lends it a ro- 
mantic charm which is intensified by the 
picturesque accumulation of rolling moun- 
tains and tiny fertile islands which fill the 
landscape. Scarce a tracé of human han- 
diwork is anywhere perceptible to mar the 
ineffable charm of Nature’s handiwork. 

It was a quiet and calm evening as'‘we 
boarded the lugger which we had char- 
tered for the voyage. Withsome misgivings, 
I committed the tricycle to the apparently 
rough-and-ready handling of the crew, but 
my fears were unfounded, since it was ac- 
tually a treat to see the manner in which 


*F, McCarthy. 


the boatmen got the machine aboard. 
Down a narrow and slippery flight of steps 
from the quay, they carried the unwieldly 
tandem as gingerly as its makers could 
have desired. There was none of the 
awkward shoving and “spoke-grabbing”’ 
to which we are so painfully accustomed 
when traveling by rail; but one man in 
front grasped the steering-post tubing, 
and another at the rear lifted it by the 
large central-tube, avoiding any possible 
injury to rods or other delicate portions of 
the machine. Would that we could edu- 
cate railroad porters into the sailor’s intel- 
ligence in handling a cycle! 

Our boatmen were as creditable to their 
country as the car-drivers had shown 
themselves. In the circumstances then 
prevailing—with scarcely a breath of wind 
stirring, so that the lugger was frequently 
becalmed between the little gusts—an 
English crew would have taken refuge in 
grumbling ; but these men were not only 
studiously polite, in their humble way, to 
my wife, but worked, chatting and yarn- 
spinning, with the utmost liveliness, and 
the ancient skipper treated us to quite a 
pathetic song in the Irish tongue. 

Darkness was fast deepening as we 
slowly drew near the shore, and steered 
for a tiny bay contiguous to Roche’s 
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Hotel. ‘The water was so shallow that the 
boat grounded, and it became. necessary 
to pole her off and coast back round a 
promontory. Rather than go across to the 
only other landing-stage, the boatmen de- 
cided to land us on a shelving rock, where 
a mass of seaweed afforded but a hazard- 
ous foothold at the best of times. 

By careful manipulation, the vessel was 
brought to within a foot or two of 
the rock. Then ensued a scene of labori- 
ous contriving to get the tricycles ashore, 
such as I should never have imagined pos- 
sible. Our crew was four men, all told, 
and when they had moored the vessel to 
jutting pieces of rock we started to carry 
the zmpedimenta ashore. Jmpedimenta they 
truly proved to be. Clambering up the 


slippery rocks, unhampered by any lug- 
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the painstaking labor of our boatmen, who 
intelligently followed all my directions as 
to how to handle her, the good tricycle 
was safely deposited on the turf. 

But our troubles were not yet over, by 
any means. From the shores to the hotel, 
a path led through an undulating, rocky, 
and quaggy wood. One man went on in 
front, bearing the basket and bag off my 
machine ; another followed with the Doc- 
tor’s tricycle, which he lifted bodily in his 
arms whenever an otherwise insurmount- 
able obstruction was met. It was an extra- 
ordinary and exciting scene. At landing, 
we had remarked to each other how like a 
scene in a play it all was. Now, there was 
a touch of heavy drama, crossed by a sug- 
gestion of Zhe Illustrated London News 
pictures of marines dragging mountain- 


THE ANCIENT HERMITAGE, 


gage, was difficult in itself; imagine, there- 
fore, the task of lifting the tricycles from 
rock to rock with sufficient care to avoid 
damage. 

The Doctor’s machine was comparatively 
easily managed, but the greater weight and 
bulk of the tandem made its transport a 
difficult matter. Nevertheless, thanks to 


guns through a rocky primeval forest in 
some of England’s numerous “little wars.” 
And the uncouth appearance of the dark 
and rugged men who were with us recalled 
schoolboy tales of pirates’ lairs. Our pro- 
gress was faster than I could have imag- 
ined possible. The path was merely a 
slightly beaten track. You could not have 
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walked it in daylight without stooping and 
jumping, slipping and clambering, parting 
the branches of trees, and breaking your 
way through the dense undergrowth. 

Imagine, therefore, how we got a long- 
based tandem tricycle along, in the dark- 
ness of night! With one man in front, 
whose sole idea was to grab the luggage- 
carrier and pull steadfastly, I had the job of 
walking behind and grasping the steering- 
handles, easing her off when one wheel 
met and overcame a rocky bank, stooping 
and lifting the machine bodily up or down 
apparently impenetrable gullies, hopping 
from stone to stone while crossing a slimy 
morass, and finally—as we reached the 
boundary of the Roche domain—lifting 
the machine high above head to get it 
over a closed gate that threatened to bar 
our ingress. 

My anxiety all along had been for the 
safety of the tricycle. The wheels, I knew, 
were strong enough to take care of them- 
selves ; with no riders aboard, it mattered 
not how “ey banged about. But every 
time we struck the rocks and crossed the 
boulders I was fearful lest the lower part 
of the central gear—the pedals, the mud- 
guard, the chain wheels, and the papier md- 
ché dress-guards—should be injured. It is 
a marvelous fact that a close examination in 
the morning revealed only a small chip off 
the end of one dress-guard, a bit of sea- 
weed sticking to the front chain, some dirt 
and moss on a pedal, and several scratches 
on the nickeled cranks. 

Glengariff is the name of a diminutive 
village, but the name in its full sense em- 
braces the country all round Glengariff 
Bay. There are two fine hotels, one of 
which stands on the edge of the main 
road, close to the water’s edge, with a Lil- 
liputian landing-quay divided from the 
road by a tall hedge of prolific fuchsia 
trees. Behind the hotel,sloping far up the 
hillside, is a garden, from which Thackeray 
derived most of his inspiration when he 
gave Glengariff pride of place for beauty. 

A couple of miles nearer Bantry, and at 
a considerable elevation above the water 
level, stands Roche’s Royal Hotel, which is 
the larger of the two and stands in exten- 
sive grounds, embracing a long stretch of 
the beautiful shore of the bay. From the 
front door of this hotel a winding path de- 
scends between trim-kept lawns into the 
dense wood through which we had effected 
our nocturnal entry, and the visitor has 
only to stand at the door to feast his vis- 
lon upon as fair a scene as can be desired, 
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the wooded foreground sloping away and 
opening out to show the peaceful bay be- 
neath, dotted with tiny islets and trim 
yachts, and bounded by tall mountains. 

With a climate as equable and health- 
ful as that of the South of France, it isa 
marvel that Glengariff is not better appre- 
ciated by the English tourist. Its climate 
is superb for invalids. Snow is unknown 
there, and even at a time of extreme 
drought, such as was prevalent during our 
visit, there is plenty of moisture for the 
growth of the most luxuriant plants. We 
were told that there had been only two 
showers during the previous four months, 
and the lowness of the water-mark testified 
to the fact ; but there were no indications 
of withering -visible on the foliage. 

Probably more Americans than English- 
men take an Irish tour, This is singular, 
but I believe true. Everywhere in Ire- 
land we met parties of American tourists, 
and we were sometimes mistaken for 
Americans ourselves. The idea of a 
“ great fine lady ”— as the peasants styled 
my wife—condescending to chat with 
them, was, apparently, incompatible with 
the idea that we were of the “haughty” 
British nation. And how was it possible, 
some of them ventured to inquire, for us 
to be traveling about on “that grand 
thing” (the tricycle, whose nickel-plated 
mountings certainly did convey a mislead- 
ing idea of wealth) unless we were from 
America—Z£/ Dorado of the Irish peasant’s 
imagination ! 

The Doctor left us here, wishing to push 
on and intercept his mail at Killarney, but 
we were perfectly content to tarry at 
Roche’s Paradise, sauntering about the 
grounds, photographing the yachts and 
the trees and the waterfalls and the fish- 
girls. Thackeray spoke truly when he 
said : “ Were such a bay lying upon Eng- 
lish shores, it would be a world’s wonder,” 
and “within five miles of the pretty inn 
at Glengariff there is a country of the mag- 
nificence of which no pen can give an idea.” 

My pen fails me in the task, and I can 
only take refuge in expressing the hope 
that no tourist whose eye this page reaches 
will go for a European or British outing 
without spending a full week at Glengariff. 

Far from city’s turmoil, jangle, 
Crowded street, and busy wrangle, 
Deep amid the wildwood’s tangle, 
In the ferny, leafy dells, 
Where the golden sunbeams shimmer 
With a softened glint and glimmer, 
Down the mountains, darker, dimmer,— 
There the native shamrock dwells. 


To be concluded. 
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THE morning sits and swings 

In her hammock of rose and gold, 
Her feet just touch the sea, 

And the hem of her garment’s fold ; 
She wafts a breath to me 

Of the blossoms of hope and love, 
As swinging to and fro 

She croons like the brooding dove. 
Sing soft, swing low, 

Oh, rosy morn ! 
Clasp to thy breast 

The day, new-born. 


The morning swings far out 
O’er the foam of the misty seas, 
And lights with rosy glow 
The tops of the tallest trees ; 
The sleeping flowers wake 
At the touch of her quick’ning lips, 
And drink the dewy showers 
That fall from her finger tips. 
Sing soft, swing low, 
Oh, rosy morn! 
Clasp to thy breast 
The day, new-born. 
Louise Phillips. 























MEMORIES OF YACHT CRUISES. 


BY CAPTAIN R. F. COFFIN. 


THE annual cruises of .the New York 
Yacht Club have, since their first institu- 
tion in the year 1854, been memorable 
events in its history ; quite as much, and 
perhaps more so, than its annual regattas. 
Though only a portion of the fleet were 
generally entered for the races, as a rule, 
nearly every yacht in commission took 
part in the cruise. 

The advent of the British schooner Cam- 
bria, in 1870, and her participation in the 
cruise of that year, gave to it an impor- 
tance far beyond that of any previous, and 
no one who had the good fortune to wit- 
ness it will ever forget the splendid finish 
of the fleet off Fort Adams at the close of 
the run from New London. A sweep- 
stakes had been arranged, each yacht, if I 
remember rightly, putting up $25, and 
some residents of Newport went off the 
fort in a cat-boat and timed each yacht 
accurately as she arrived. It was about 
four o’clock on a very fine afternoon when 
the fleet, all “in a bunch,” came along be- 
fore a fine southwest wind, with all light 
canvas set, the Zida/ Wave leading and 


the Cambria either third or fourth in the 
race. There was, of course, no time allow- 
ance, and the start had not been accurately 
timed, all getting under way as best they 
could from the anchorage off the Pequot 
House at gun-fire. The whole fleet were 
schooners, the day of the single-sticked 
vessels not having come until some years 
later. 

At that time Mr. Stebbins was the com- 
modore, a conservative of the old school, 
and the younger element were inclined to 
chafe at the formality and etiquette insisted 
on by the commanding officer. They made 
up for it afterwards, under his successor, 
Commodore Bennett. Among the notables 
who were present on this cruise was Mr. 
Lawrence Jerome, or, as Mr. Ashbury was 
wont to call him, “Mr. Jeromy.” “ Larry,” 
as he is more generally called among so- 
ciety men, quite astonisked Ashbury, who 
never, I think, quite knew what to make of 
him. “That Mr. Jeromy,” said he on one 
occasion, “is one of the most remarkable 
men I ever met in my life. He comes on 
board my yacht and drinks brandy and 
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water all day long—not but what he’s en- 
tirely welcome to it—but it don’t seem to 
have any effect on him,” and I don’t think 
Mr. Ashbury was ever quite satisfied as to 
whether it was the brandy or the man that 
was responsible for this result. 

It was on this cruise that the memorable 
series of match races were sailed, which 
have already been detailed in a former 
series of articles in Ourinc.* Every 
schooner in the fleet wanted to measure 
speed with the British boat, and Mr. Ash- 
bury was quite willing to accommodate 
them for his invariable stake, a fifty guinea 
cup. Mr. Ashbury was not much of a 
yachtsman, and the Cambria was practi- 
cally run by two newspaper men who had 
come over in her from England. The 
owner’s room was amidships, and he had 
his berth hung on “gimbals,” so that, how- 
ever great the inclination of the vessel, the 
bed was always level ; and in this bed Mr. 
Ashbury was wont to lie during the most 
exciting races, sending his steward up from 
time to time to ask Mr. Kemp or Captain 
Tannock how the Cambéria was doing with 


* This series of articles appeared in the successive numbers 
of OutinG, beginning with June, 1886, and closing with the 
November number of the same year. 
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her rival. He was a very quiet gentleman, 
and the convivial habits of some of the 
yachtsmen of those days were not to his 
taste. 

While the Cambria was lying at New- 
port during this cruise, she was honored 
one afternoon by a visit from the President 
of the United States, and I think I never 
saw a prouder man than Mr. Ashbury was 
that day. I think he prized this visit more 
than he would have prized the America’s 
cup had he won it. He had from the first 
been extremely courteous to the newspaper 
men who were attending the club, but 
this day, while the American ensign was 
flying from the Caméria’s fore truck in 
honor of the distinguished visitor, the re- 
porters, who, of course, were as obtrusive 
in the pursuit of news then as now, were 
sternly repulsed from the gangway and not 
allowed on board until the President had 
taken his departure. I shall never forget 
how indignant one of them was, and how 
he vowed he would never set foot upon the 
British deck again. After a time he was 


mollified, and we went on board to receive 
such details of the visit as Mr. Ashbury 
chose to give—which were not many—for 
Mr. Ashbury was a gentleman, 
and very properly thought that 


the conversation between himself 
and his guest was not a proper 
subject for a newspaper dispatch. 
He, however, made up in profuse 
hospitality for any seeming dis- 
courtesy in refusing the honor of 
our presence while his guest was 
there, and if either or all of us 
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had chosen to have taken a champagne 
bath in honor of the occasion, I think Mr. 
Ashbury would have been only too happy 
to have furnished the wine. I ascertained 
the other day that the old schooner had 
been sold for a coaster or fishing vessel, 
or something of that kind, and I thought 
of the glory of that afternoon at Newport 
and felt sad. 

I fear that the New York yachting men 
never appreciated Mr. Ashbury at his real 
worth. Few if any of them ever became 
intimate with him, and his unfortunate 
protests during his second visit embittered 
them against him. These protests, I am 
convinced, he made under a sense of duty, 
and in one instance I know he was correct 
in the view he took. The Camdria was a 
better boat than the Zivonia, and her model 
in the New York Yacht Club collection 
compares favorably with any that is there. 
Among the incidents in her history, it may 
be noted that she was the first British yacht 
to pass through the Suez Canal. 

The cruise of 1871 to Marblehead was 
memorable as being the first in which both 
the New York and Eastern Yacht Club 


fleets joined. Bennett was the commodore 
and took with him, on one of the Herald 
news yachts—the /eanette, I think—a brass 
band, and there was a very lively time for 


the whole cruise. Some fine races were 
sailed at Newport; and it was while the 
fleet was there that it received the second 
notification of challenge for the America’s 
cup. 

As something that probably will never 
occur again in its history, I note that in 
1873 the Brooklyn Yacht Club, under com- 
modore Jacob Voorhis, had a cruise, in 
which a fleet of four schooners of the larg- 
est class—among them the Madeleine and 
Tidal Wave—and ten sloops, started. Dur- 
ing the cruise the fleet increased to seven 
schooners and seventeen sloops, a large 
fleet for those days. At that time the 
Brooklyn club was second only to the New 
York in importance, and it seemed as un- 
likely that it should ever come to grief, 
as it is now that the New York or Atlantic 
clubs will; but who can tell what the 
future may have in store ? 

At that time fleets used to make Glen 
Cove Harbor their rendezvous, and would 
probably have continued this down to the 
present day had not the hotel been burned. 
The first night in Glen Cove was indeed a 
night of jollity. The proprietor of the 
house always made great preparations, and 
there was a hop, attended not only by the 
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regular guests of the house, but by the 
gentry of the neighborhood, and the festiv- 
ities were kept up with great perseverance 
until it was time to go on board in the 
morning, the long run to New London 
always necessitating an early start. It is 
notable that on these cruises, which many 
join ostensibly for the improvement of 
their health, men are, as a rule, in better 
condition on the first night than at any 
time during the remainder of the sail. 
Generally, about a week is enough for a 
novice, and he suddenly discovers that 
business requires his presence in New 
York. 

Glen Cove was a bad rendezvous for the 
reporters. In many instances the scribe 
would be assigned to this duty on the day 
previous to the assembling of the yachts at 
Glen Cove, and would go to the spot by 
the afternoon boat or by train, an entire 
stranger to all in the fleet. In most cases 
the owner had on board all whom his yacht 
could accommodate so far as sleeping 
quarters were concerned, and as there was 
always a probability of a night on the 
Sound between Glen Cove and New Lon- 
don, there was no room for any more. Be- 
sides, in many instances, then, perhaps, 
more than now, the owner provided the 
boat and the guests the provisions, and the 
owner did not feel justified in adding a 
“dead-head” to the party. If the guests 
were men of means, they naturally pre- 
ferred this arrangement, which made them 
feel more independent. In one case, the 
guests of the cruise contributed enough 
provender, cigars, wines and liquors, to not 
only carry the yacht comfortably through 
the rest of the season, but to supply the 
owner’s house for the winter. The owner, 
therefore, did not feel at liberty to invite 
the reporter to eat his guests’ provisions, 
and the guests did not like to invite him 
to a yacht which was not theirs. 

Again, the presence of a stranger was a 
restraint, and even if the owner knew him, 
the guests did not, and at times things 
occurred on the yacht that it was not ad- 
visable to have reported. Personally, I 
think that the owners were quite right. If 
I owned a yacht on a cruise with a cabin 
full of guests, I would not have a reporter 
on board, unless it were a man on whose 
discretion I could confidently rely. 

Although everybody wanted the cruise 
reported, no one desired to carry the re- 
porters, and there was sometimes consider- 
able skirmishing before all got berths. If 
the reporter was left behind he could only 
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reach New Lon- 
don by return- 
ing to New York 
and taking a 
fresh departure. 
Once on the oth- 
er side of the 
Sound, however, all difficulty was over, 
and the reporter who was left behind 
could reach the next stopping-place of the 
fleet by rail before its arrival. 

Generally, however, after the first day’s 
sail, the reporter made acquaintances and 
had more invitations than he could accept, 
for “my ship always sails fast.” It is im- 
possible for any one to write of a cruise 
without giving more prominence to the 
yacht on which he is than to any other. 
The relative position of all the fleet is 
stated with reference to the writer’s tem- 
porary boarding-house, and, whether he 
desires it or not, that craft will have a good 
show. Usually, however, he does desire it, 
for the change from Hitchcock’s menu to 
the “ plain and simple fare” of the ordinary 
yacht is an agreeable one, and the writer 
feels inclined to extol his host and his ship. 

Still, while Glen Cove is not for the re- 
porter a good place to “emigrate from,” I 
think the fleet misses a very interesting 
stretch of Sound sailing by starting from 
New London. If, however, the fleet in- 
tends going round Cape Cod, it is better 
to start from New London, or it will be 
difficult to hold the men together for the 
final port; and, indeed, it is difficult, any- 
how, to carry a fleet beyond Martha’s Vine- 
yard. 

This is another very inconvenient place 
for the reporters. When the cable to the 
main land is not broken, as it is frequently, 
there is but one operator, and to send six 
or seven long “specials” is impossible. 
The “boys” have to agree to send each a 


brief dispatch, or else to “pool their issues” 
and send one long one, to be duplicated in 
New York to each office. I remember well 
the trouble that was caused the first time 
this was done. Next day nearly every one 
received an inquiry from his office demand- 
ing an explanation. I may mention, while 
on this subject, that reports of yacht cruises 
were never telegraphed until 1870. Before 
this the scribe had an easy time, wrote a 
long letter when he felt inclined, and mailed 
when he could. Now, however, the job of 
reporting a yachting cruise may well be 
called hard work. ‘Two or three years ago 
in the reports of the “Goelet” cup race— 
the most interesting of the season—all 
failed but two. The Associated Press got 
a report through from Providence, and the 
New York Herald man got his through 
from Newport. A severe tempest inter- 
rupted all the others. 

I think it was in 1873, when Mr. Bennett 
was commodore, that the fleet arrived at 
Oak Bluffs, on Saturday evening, only to 
find the cable broken and the last steamer 
to the main land gone. There were but 
two reporters with the fleet, one, of course, 
a Herald man. Finding that for a $10 bill 
a cat-boat could be hired in which to cross 
the Sound, he communicated with his chief 
and received orders to cross and send the 
report at any expense. On the way over 
the two men lay prone in the bottom of the 
boat under a little half-deck forward, which 
covered them for about half their lengths, 
and there wrote reports. There was a stiff 
breeze and quite a bubble of a sea, and the 
spray poured down on the exposed por- 
tions of their persons in a steady shower, 
but they wanted to return with the boat- 
man and desired to have ‘their reports 
ready. Arriving at Wood's Hole, the 
operator was found to be a woman, and to 
leave their damp and nearly illegible re- 
ports, full of nautical ¢echnigue, with her 
seemed out of the question. She, however, 
was more than equal to the situation. 
‘With the yachts, hey?” said she, “and I 
don’t suppose you've got half the terms 
correct. It’s lucky for you that my hus- 
band was a sailor; you go right back with 
the boatman, leave the reports with me, 
and if I find anything wrong—and I’m sure 
to—I’ll make it right.” The reports in the 
papers the next day were the most correct 
of any printed during that cruise. 

Bennett was not a good commodore. 
Though brilliant, he was erratic. He spent 
money freely and entertained lavishly, but 
took no pains to conciliate any one. It 
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requires great tact to preserve discipline in 
a fleet, when each subordinate feels himself 
the equal, if not the superior, in social posi- 
tion of his commanding officer, and is as 
sensitive as a child to any seeming slight. 
Mr. Bennett, if he possessed the necessary 
tact, did not care to exercise it. Owners 
of the smaller yachts found—or thought 
they found—themselves snubbed and 
slighted. 

In 1875 Mr. G. L. Kingsland, an old 
Knickerbocker, was elected commodore, 
with W. A. Garner as vice, and S. Nichol- 
son Kane for rear commodore. Commo- 
dore Bennett had remained abroad during 
1873, but had given to the clubs many 
cups—more valuable than any before pre- 
sented ; among them were the Cape May 
and Brenton Reef cups, which are now in 
England, and which will probably be the 
prizes in the next international contest. 
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On the strength of this liberality, he was 
re-elected and had charge of the fleet in 
1874. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
if he could have been elected for another 
year, and so the “weatherly A/arm,” as we 
used to call her, became the flagship, with 
the AZohawk—as fine a yacht as was ever 
built—as the yacht of the vice-commodore. 
It was after the return of the fleet from its 
cruise that year that the celebrated contro- 
versy of keel versus centreboard arose, 
which resulted in the AReso/ute matches and 
the great race between the AZohawk and 
Dauntless. ‘The cruise that year was in no 
way remarkable. The club intended at 
the outset to go round the cape, but finally 
returned from Martha’s Vineyard to New- 
port, where it sailed some very spirited 
races. 

Commodore Kingsland was not popular. 
His old-fashioned conservative style did not 
suit the young and progressive element, 
and a determined effort was made at the 
annual election to make Mr. Garner the 
commodore. ‘There were forty-nine yachts 
represented, and the vote stood 25 for 
Kingsland and 24 for Garner, Mr. Kings- 
land thus re-electing himself. Lester Wal- 
lack, at that time owner of the Columbia, 
was brought from the theatre in his charac- 
ter-costume, but Mr. Kingsland refused to 
allow him to vote, declaring the polls closed. 

Because these pro- 
ceedings were truth- 
fully reported in the 
papers, Commodore 
Kingsland ruled that 
for the future the 
scribes should be ban- 
ished from the meet- 
ings, and that rule has 
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ever since been enforced. I think,. per- 
haps, if the meetings of the club had been 
faithfully reported, some mistakes that have 
been made would perhaps have been 
avoided. 

It sounds curious to hear of the New 
York Yacht Club being financially embar- 
rassed, but under the Kingsland administra- 
tion it was stated at the meeting of May, 
1876, that at the close of the year the debt 
of the club would not be less than $3,000. 
Under these circumstances it was not to 
be expected that the cruise would be a par- 
ticularly lively one. ‘The Mohawk had 
capsized and Mr. Garner and his wife were 
drowned, and this had a depressing effect 
on yachting that not even the victory of 
the Madeleine and the retention of the 
America’s cup could dissipate. Still there 
was a good assemblage of yachts at Glen 
Cove. Varying the usual programme, the 
fleet went to Shelter Island, Greenport, in- 
stead of New London. On arriving at 
Newport it numbered eleven schooners and 
five sloops, thus showing that the sloops 
were coming to the front. They were all 
of the old-fashioned type, however, with 
the exception of the Vindex, an iron 
boat called by courtesy a cutter, In 
those days the Arrow was consid- 
ered a wonder, and in this run from 
New London to Newport she beat 
the Vision, which was second, by 
one hour and fifteen minutes. The 
fleet started with a most elaborate 
programme, including Marblehead, 
the Isle of Shoals, and possibly some 
port east of that, and a few of the 
yachts—seven schooners and three 
sloops—did go as far as Gloucester. 

Those were dark days for the 
New York Yacht Club, and in the 
year 1877 it came very near going 
utterly to the dogs. At a meeting 
held February 16, at which there 
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were only nine votes, although there were 
sixty members present, it was decided by a 
vote of seven to two to do away with the 
club-houses, both on Staten Island and in 
the city, store the models, and hold the 
club meetings at some restaurant. Of 
course, had not this action been recon- 
sidered, the non-yacht owners would have 
resigned. Wiser counsels prevailed, Mr. 
Kane was elected commodore, the club- 
rooms in the city were retained, and the 
club was saved. ‘The home at Staten 
Island should have been retained also, for 
the club was not, perhaps, as near bank- 
ruptcy as its short-sighted committee 
alleged. At its dinner at Delmonico’s, 
March 21, there were $50,000 worth of 
silverware in the shape of prize-cups doing 
duty as épergnes. 

Kane was the best commodore that the 
club had had for many years. He was a 
thorough gentleman and yachtsman, able 
to sail and navigate his own yacht, and 
withal possessed of rare finesse and tact. 
The club, under his administration, took a 
new lease of life. The abandonment of 


the club-house and anchorage at Stapleton, 
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however, was a grievous error and has 
forced the yacht-owners of the New York 
club to enroll themselves in other clubs. 
As, however, none have resigned from the 
old club, the result has been rather a gain 
to the other clubs than a loss to the New 
York. It has, however, placed the Atlantic 
Club in the front rank, second in impor- 
tance in this country only to the New 
York ; and if any disaffection should arise 
in the old club from any cause, its mem- 
bers might readily transfer their allegiance 
to the Atlantic Club without losing caste. 
The Atlantic is not in any sense a rival 
organization, but it seems to me that it 
was impolitic by unwise legislation to force 
men to join other clubs in order to find the 
necessary facilities which should have been 
furnished by their own. However, the 
yacht owners did this themselves. I do 
not hesitate to assert that the great body 
of non-yacht owners, from whom four- 
fifths of the financial support of the club 
comes, would have cheerfully borne the 
expense of continuing the club-house at 
Staten Island, and I am quite sure that, 
great as has been the prosperity of the 
New York Yacht Club during this decade, 
it would have been far more prosperous 
had this club-house been kept up. Had 
this not been emphatically the international 
decade, the New York Yacht Club would, 


I have no doubt, have fallen to third place, 
and the Eastern and Atlantic would have 


supplanted it in importance. But during 
this decade the Countess of Dufferin, the 
Atalanta, the Genesta, Galatea, and Thistle 
races have all been sailed, and the atten- 
tion of the whole nation has been directed 
to the New York Yacht Club. It is very 
distasteful to the members of the New 
York Yacht Club to be told that a possi- 
bility exists that a time may come when it 
will not retain its present proud position 
among the clubs of the world, and he who 
reminds them is apt to be regarded as an 
enemy; but they have only to go back to 
1876, and this 7 to 2 vote, to see how near 
to ruin it came on that occasion, frightened 
by the bugbear of a $3,000 deficiency. 
The only object OuTING has is to arouse 
the thought of the members on this subject 
and make them alert to the consequénces 
of unwise legislation. 

All this, however, is a digression, and 
only incidentally has to do with the mem- 
ories of past cruises. I have called atten- 
tion to the fact that the New York club 
changed its first stoppingeplace, after leav- 
ing Glen Cove, from New London to Shel- 
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ter Island, Greenport Harbor. It was the 
Atlantic Club that first availed itself of the 
facilities of the harbor of Greenport, and 
at one time it seriously considered the ad- 
visability of establishing itself in that place. 
A member of the club donated land fora 
club-house, and another gave $500 toward 
the erection of a building. The offer was 
tempting, for the club then was small, its 
headquarters in an old canal-boat at the 
foot of Court Street, Brooklyn, and the 
idea of a fine club-house at Greenport was 
dazzling. Fortunately for the club it had 
long-headed men in control and the pro- 
position was rejected. Had it been adopt- 
ed, it would have been ruinous; the club 
might as well have had a club-house in 
France as in Greenport, and would by this 
time have been extinct. 

The only fit course for vessels such as 
those of the Atlantic, the New York, the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian and the New York 
Corinthian clubs is on the ocean. Nearly 
every year a proposition is made to trans- 
plant the New York Yacht Club to quarters 
on the Sound. It is urged that yachting 
means pleasure-sailing, and that, as most 
of the pleasure-sailing is done on the 
Sound, that is the most appropriate place 
for aclub-house. ‘To this OuTING replies, 
that yachting means racing, and that as 
soon as either of these four clubs puts Hell 
Gate and the East River between them- 
selves and its racecourse, it will have 
accomplished its own dissolution. 

I well remember when the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club first made Greenport a stop- 
ping place, and I think it must have been 
during this memorable cruise of 1873. The 
fleet ran over from New London with a 
fine breeze, arriving about two o’clock in 
the afternoon. It was saluted with guns 
from the shore in response to its own 
salutes, and by the display of flags all over 
the town, and nearly the whole population 
of the town was at the water-front. So 
fine a fleet of yachts had never before been 
seen there, for the Atlantic Club, which 
alone at that time had visited Greenport, 
was extremely insignificant compared with 
this fleet of the Brooklyn Club, and store- 
keepers, shipwrights, painters, sailmakers, 
etc., welcomed it with heartiness, anticipat- 
ing a rich harvest. The hope was con- 
stantly expressed that the New York Yacht 
Club might be made cognizant of the 
manifold advantage of the port as a stop- 
ping-place. Well, the New York Club was 
informed, and went. 

Somehow the realization of the advan- 
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tages to be derived from the visits of a 
yacht club are not equal to the anticipa- 
tion, and the citizens of Greenport soon 
came to the conclusion that the pecuniary 
advantage derivable from the visit was 
more than counterbalanced by its objec- 
tionable features. The welcome at first 
extended was soon succeeded by a recep- 
tion decidedly cool. To the ladies of the 
place, however, the advent of the clubs has 
always been a source of especial gratifica- 
tion. The yachtsman’s uniform possesses 
a peculiar fascination for them, and a visit 
to a yacht, with a sail down the harbor, is a 
joy to be remembered for months, as a 
contrast to the ordinary monotony of vil- 
lage life. 

After the completion of the Manhansett 
House on Shelter Island, the New York 
Yacht Club found this a most agreeable 
place for a day’s sojourn, and the different 
proprietors of this—one of the best hotels 
on the coast—have always welcomed the 
visit of the New York Yacht Club with 
pleasure. The communication with this 
city is direct and frequent, and business 
men like the place on this account. The 
anchorage, however, is inconvenient on 
account of the great depth of water, and 
on this account, perhaps, as well as for 
other reasons, the Atlantic Club makes its 
anchorage in Deering Cove and its head- 
quarters the Prospect House, a quiet hotel, 
conducted on strictly temperance princi- 
ples, more in accordance with the character 
of the members than its fashionable neigh- 
bor, the Manhansett. 

The Pequot House, at the entrance of 
New London Harbor, where the New York 
Yacht Club makes its rendezvous, has never 
encouraged the visits of any other club. 
While it was under the proprietorship of 
the late Mr. Crocker, he, I understand, 
distinctly informed the commodore of the 
Brooklyn Club on one occasion that he 
would be better pleased by the absence of 
the club than by its presence, and whether 
or not the same intimation was given to 
the Atlantic I cannot say, but for a number 
of years its fleet has anchored on the oppo- 


site side of the harbor, and made the Edge- 
combe House its headquarters. 

Newport is the real home of American 
yachts, and there is not a day during the 
season when its harbor does not contain 
some. They are such common and con- 
stant visitors that the entry of the largest 
and finest fleet does not cause a ripple of 
excitement. The storekeepers, however, 
along the harbor front advance their prices 
on the arrival of a large fleet, and the boat- 
men and truckmen seem to consider the 
visiting yachtsmen their especial prey. The 
New York Yacht Club, thanks to its enter- 
prising member, Mr. Ogden Goelet, has a 
very convenient landing stage, and his 
annual gift is the occasion of a racing 
event, which, under the title of the Goelet 
cup race, has come to be considered one 
of the principal events of the season. 

A proposition has been made to establish 
the headquarters of the New York Yacht 
Club at Newport on account of its central 
position, half way between the two great 
yachting ports of Boston and New York, 
and because it possesses avowedly the best 
racing courses in the United States. This 
would, I think, be unwise; but I do con- 
sider that it would be in the interests of 
yachting to establish a national club there, 
or a national association, for which mem- 
bers of other clubs should be eligible, either 
as a distinct and independent yacht club, 
ot an association composed of delegates 
from all existing clubs. Yacht clubs have 
multiplied to such an extent, and the sport 
has attained such an importance, that the 
time is quite ripe for such a movement. A 
week’s racing at Newport each year, in 
which different classes of vessels could have 
their days, from the largest schooner or 
steamer to the open sloop or cat-rigged 
boat, would be, I think, a good thing ; and 
scarce any port other than Newport has 
the courses suitable to each. It has the 
ocean course to and round Block Island for 
the big yachts, and it has been the home of 
the cat-boat from its earliest history, and 
has a fine expanse of smooth water, prac- 
tically tideless and free from shoals. 


To be continued. 
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WRITTEN IN COMPLIMENT TO THE NEW ERA. 


THE very name suggests new life! 
Is redolent of summer skies; 
Of bicycle and exercise— 
Of healthful laughter, sport and skill, 
Developed with a zest and will 
Which acts like magic on our race 
And makes this world a happier place. 


’Tis well to call to such an end 
The work of brain and heart and hand 
Now pulsating o’er sea and land. 
The cunning of artistic skill, 
Whereby, at pen or graver’s will, 
New glimpses of the outer world 
Are to the mind and eye unfurled. 


What yachting can compare with ours 
While Burgess, keen, alert and skill’d, 
Makes craft like birds, in grace and build? 
How can there be for “wheels” less hope, 
So long as we possess a Pope! 

Between the two, on land or sea, 
Victory ! will our motto be. 


Then there are games, both old and new: 
There’s cricket, football and polo; 
The races, lacrosse, hunting too— 
Long tramps through shadowed wood and dell 
And ventures piscatorial : 
Excursions over mountain sides— 
Enchanting moonlight drives and rides! 


Of these delights thy pages tell— 
All those who read can see how well! 
With glowing words sometimes ye paint— 
With dainty etchings, rare and quaint: 
All, with fine art and thought inspired, 
Is by thy end and aim required. 


As days and weeks and months pass on, 
Bringing their share of cloud and sun 
To you and me and every one— — 
May your good work for human kind, 
For nerve and strength and healthful fun, 
Its just and generous issue find. 


Caroline Washburn Rockwood. 
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BY “ROCKWOOD.” 


“SON OF THE Mist, be free as thy fore- 
fathers! Own no lord, receive no law, take 
no hire, give no stipend, build no hut, en- 
close no pasture, sow no grain; let the 
deer of the mountain be thy flocks and 
herds; if these fail thee, prey upon the 
goods of our oppressors, the Saxons, and 
of such Gaels as are Saxons in their souls, 
valuing lands and flocks more than honor 
and freedom.” Such was the dying com- 
mand which the “Great Wizard of the 
North,” in the Legend of Montrose, 
caused Ronald Mac Eagh, the prototype 
of Rob Roy, and the implacable enemy of 
the Campbells, to deliver to his only son. 
More than two hundred years have elapsed 
since the date of the supposed utterance, 
and a change has come over the face of 
the Highlands such as the most mysterious 
of those possessed of the gift of second 
sight could not have seen through the 
clouds which hung over the future. 

The steamboat—seemingly snorting at 
the safety-valve with impatience at the 
tardiness of the return to her decks of the 
tourists who roam the shores of Loch Fyne, 
under the walls of Inverary Castle—hangs 
by the pier where once the presence of a 
stranger was certificate enough for his com- 
mittal toa dungeon. The glens, impassa- 
ble to all but the pursued clansman and 
the bloodhounds on his trail, up which 
Dugald Dalgetty, rittmaster and soldier of 
fortune, was led back to the army of the 
chief of the Grahames, are peaceful valleys. 
They have become the haunts of the angler 
and the sportsman. 

For a long time after the great convulsion 
in which the Marquis of Montrose played 
such a prominent part, the Highlanders re- 


mained lawless and rebellious, taking no - 


interest in agriculture, except that of their 
lowland neighbors. They farmed at night- 
time by the aid of “Lochiel’s lantern,” 
which was the name they gave the moon, 
and the old cradle lullaby sung by a mother 
to her child— 


‘‘Sing Hey Balore, my sweet wee Donald, 
Travel the country through and through, 
And bring hame a Carlisle coo,” 


expresses their method of stock-raising. 
Robust, tall and well formed, they were 


very indifferent to cold, and thought noth- 
ing of sleeping in the open air, even in the 
winter months, when they scooped out their 
beds in the snow, as the hare makes her 
form, and laid down to rest on the moun- 
tain side. 

Men possessed of such hardy habits 
despised comforts and cared not to barter 
their freedom for “the richer garment, nor 
for the stone roof, nor for the covered 
board, nor for the couch of down,” and so 
saw little pleasure to be derived from the 
cultivation of the thin soil of their straths 
and glens. Cromwell broke down their 
spirit of ferocity and lawlessness for a time, 
but it was not till two years after the rebel- 
lion of 1745 that two Acts of Parliament 
were passed, the first of which abolished 
hereditary jurisdictions, and so severed the 
connections which existed between the 
chieftain and his followers ; and the second 
proscribed the Highland dress, the wearing 
of which tended to keep alive their ancient 
predatory habits. The much-loved kilt and 
philibeg was, after a few years, restored to 
them, and the restitution formed the sub- 
ject of a beautiful Gaelic composition, sung 
by Duncan McIntyre, the first bard of the 
Highland Society, in 1784. 

Deprived of their clansmen’s rights of 
servitude, many of their chieftains became 
mere land-holders or lairds, and subletting 
their lands to ‘‘tacksmen,”’ who were asa 
rule destitute of all human feeling, went 
south and spent the hard-earned rents in 
dissipation and gambling. A large num- 
ber, however, remained, and following the 
example of their lowland brethren, tried to 
fill the straths and glens with an industrious 
tenantry. 

In 1784, the Highland and Agricultural 
Society was formed in Edinburgh, with 
the view of encouraging the improvements 
of the Highlands of Scotland by roads 
and bridges, advancing agriculture and 
extending fisheries, introducing useful 
trades and manufactures. Burns, in his 
Highland tour, describes the then state of 
the mountain districts, iN a letter to his 
friend Ainslie, as “a country where savage 
streams tumble over savage mountains, 
thinly overspread with savage flocks, which 
starvingly support as savage inhabitants.” 
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It was not till Sir Walter Scott had waved 
his magic wand over every hill and dale 
and woven the old clan stories and super- 
stitions into the bright tartan mantle of 
romance that the Highlands became the 
great holiday-ground of the people of Eng- 
land and Scotland, as well as of thousands 
from America and the Colonies. The pub- 
lication of the “ Waverley Novels” made 
southerners long for the scent of the 
heather, and the conclusion of the London 
season saw hundreds of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen driving northward in old-fashioned 
dog-carts, their guns, the best of old Joe 
Manton’s workmanship, slung at their sides, 
and the cool noses of the English pointers 
pressed against the window gratings of 
their boxes. 

When the railway connection between 
England and Scotland was completed by 
the opening of the North British line in 
1845, the demand for moors showed a great 
increase, and since the year mentioned 
prices have steadily gone up, tracts of good 
grouse heather, which then fetched but 
half-a-crown now easily drawing a pound 
per live brace, 2. ¢., the brace which a good 
shot may readily kill. Deer forests, of little 
value fifty years ago, now bring in to their 
lairds rentals of £4,000 and £5,000, so 
that the chieftain, if he considers himself 
wronged through having been deprived of 
certain servitudes from his clansmen, has 
to congratulate himself on the fact that 
the stag and the moorfowl have been left 
him. 

The total shooting rental for Scotland 
reaches, in round numbers, half a million 
pounds per annum. This sum a glance at 
the lists of the agents shows to be largely 
paid by the professional and business men 
of London, Manchester, Birmingham, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, as well as by the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. Hundreds of com- 
modious grouse lodges have been built in 
the glens during the past twenty years, and 
what were little better than “bothies” in 
the old times, have developed into com- 
fortable mansions, with drawing-rooms, 
libraries and billiard rooms, stables and 
coach-houses. Without such commodious 
lodges one-half of the Scottish heather 
would not be let at all, as ladies now insist 
on accompanying their husbands in their 
annual excursions to the North, and the 
old uncomfortable shepherds’ cottages, in 
which our forefathers loved to “rough 
it,” inthe good old times of stage-coaches 
have been abandoned. Of course, the 


.best moors are those which include the 


right of fishing over a portion of salmon 
river. ‘This fishing is in great demand, 
and the rental fetched is as high as £5 
per live fish on the most fashionable 
streams. 

It is the morning of the Twelfth of 
August, a lovely bright autumn morning, 
the air cool and bracing, and crisp as an 
oat-cake. Our lodge is beautifully situated 
on the edge of Loch Lomond, undoubt- 
edly the Queen of Scottish Lakes, over 
whom that stalwart and faithful hench- 
man, Ben Lomond, most picturesque of 
all Scottish mountains, keeps watch and 
ward. Each mountain peak is mirrored 
in the silver sheet below, and folds of thin 
trailing mist creep through the glens and 
across the hillside, like some huge snake 
returned from its midnight hunting in the 
mosses and morasses beyond. The effect 
of the sound sleep, the bath and the fresh 
air is shown by the rapid disappearance 
from the breakfast-table of the lake trout 
fried in oatmeal, of the ‘ powans,” or 
fresh-water herrings, of the chops of moun- 
tain mutton, and the stacks of oat-cakes 
and scones. 

The beams of the morning sun are already 
glittering warmly on the lake. By noon the 
rays will be so hot that it will be all but im- 
possible to keep out in the open, so, “ Get 
ready guns, all!” is the call. Outside the 
keepers are waiting, and as we step forth 
the Gordon setters, well knowing the work 
that is before them, greet us with joy and 
satisfaction, hard straining at their couples. 
Soon the full party is ready, and we follow 
our guides up the mountain path in Indian 
file, scaring now and then some old black- 
cock, who seems quite conscious of the fact 
that he has the law in his favor. Till the zoth 
of August none dare pull a trigger on him, 
his life being spared for a week because the 
members of his family, which he, Bohemian 
like, leaves entirely to the care of his 
mate, the gray hen, are always considered 
not fully ready for the bag till a week after 
the campaign against grouse has opened. 

Clear of the hazel, the birch, and all 
undergrowth, we soon strike what the 
keeper calls “‘good grouse ground ;” the 
beat is arranged, the setters are uncoupled, 
and the season’s sport commences. The 
careful keeper minds little but the working 
of his dogs, but his quick eye readily de- 
tects the novice who cares not in what 
direction his weapon points, and whose 
frequent stumbling makes it not unlikely 
that he will reduce the number of the com- 
pany rather than the number of the covey. 
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Such a sportsman he will wisely avoid, for 
he well knows that all the safety bolts and 
patent locks in the world will not prevent 
accidents. How many lives have been lost 
in the heather through the negligence of 
sportsmen in refusing to keep the muzzles 
of the weapons up only the old veteran of 
the moors can tell. 

But we have arrived at a mountain burn 
the banks of which are almost impassable 
owing to the thickness of the ferns and the 
entangled masses of scrub sewn together 
with honeysuckle. For safety we throw 
open the breach of our weapons and allow 
the barrels to fall forward as we force our 
way through as best we can. Ere we reach 
the opposite bank there is heard the first 
shot of the season on our left, and though 
our ears have not detected that heart-stir- 
ring “whirr” of wings, we eagerly ask, 
“Grouse or hare?” Galloping across the 
heathery knolls with his head in the air, or 
skirting the edge of the bushes in the 
marshy hollows, one would think that our 
grand old Gordon setter was careless as to 
whether he found game for us or not. “As 
yet, however, his nostrils have but been 
filled by the rank, foul scent of the fern 
roots, the rich earthy smell of the brown 
peat moss, or the pungent odor from the 
home of the little field-mouse, which occa- 
sionally makes him hesitate in his stride, 
but never to call a full halt. 

Just as the Highland keeper detects far 
off on the hillside some object that was not 
there yesterday, and is not rock or bush, so 
must be red deer, our canine scout, as he 
wheels in his gallop, scents something that 
arises not from vegetable or mole-hill, or 
the deserted nest of the mountain ouzel 
which sings overhead. He _ suddenly 
arrests his stride with his fore-feet on the 
very edge of a peat-bog while in the very 
act of leaping, and at once proclaims the 
magic word—grouse. ‘There he stands, 
motionless, his nostrils distended, his eye 
full and staring, and the feathery fringe of 
hair on his legs blowing in the breeze. It 
is a picture that Landseer often painted, 
but the keeper thinks not of art, except it 
be the art of dog-breaking, and we are told 
to close up, with the warning remark that 
“they must be almost under his nose.” 
“Hold up, good dog!” is the call, and 
then, whirr, away goes the old cock, fol- 
lowed by the mother and her covey of 
young. Asthe bang from the four guns 
echoes through the glens on either side 
of Loch Lomond, and the blue smoke 
clears off, we see the keeper advance and 
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lift three dead birds, our first grouse of 
the season, and hang them inside the net- 
ting of the gillie whg carries the bag. To 
refill the empty chambers of our guns with 
live cartridges is the work of a moment. 
There is no need to call, ‘* Down charge” 
to the dogs now, for the breech-loader has 
done away with all that. How different 
from the olden times, when the pointers 
and setters crouched low down in the 
heather, and we reloaded from powder- 
flask and shot-belt, and squeezed home 
the wads with beating hearts, knowing that 
there were likely still to be stray birds of 
the covey close to where we stood! Alas! 
the good old days of powder-flask and 
shot-belt have disappeared, and the word 
ramrod is never heard save on board of a 
man-of-war when some heavy gun is being 
loaded at the muzzle. 

Where we now walk the moor was burned 
by the shepherd in the springtime, and the 
red flame which spread up the hillside, cast- 
ing a warm glow on the lake beneath, has 
been followed by a lovely sheet of short 
purple heather, full of succulent seeds 
and shoots, and so affording plenty of 
nourishing food to the young birds, Were 
the shepherds to act in concert, and burn 
their grounds on some system of rotation, 
just as boggy or mossy pasture is treated 
with lime, and the old and tangled heather 
roots got rid of, disease might possibly be 
stamped out. Yet though the grouse rents 
are most that the laird has to depend 
upon, the management of moors and the 
feeding of grouse has never yet been given 
a chapter in any work on estate manage- 
ment. Pisciculturists have proved that a 
certain cubic area of water will sustain 
a certain number of fish, and no more— 
the Highland shepherd knows to a single 
score of sheep what the mountain will 
graze, yet no one seems to have calcu- 
lated how much heather is required to sus- 
tain a single brace of grouse, or to try and 
make one acre of grouse land do the work of 
two, just as farmers have made two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before. 

At any rate, while some of the best 
moors (generally those situated inland, well 
sheltered by mountain ranges and gently 
undulated, with nice resting-knolls nat- 
urally drained) will yield an average grouse 
crop of a brace to every five acres, there 
are many others where the average in the 
very best seasons is not over a brace to 
thirty acres. 

Heath-fowls, of course, cannot be hand- 
reared like pheasants, but their fondness for 
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the crofter’s corn, and their visits to the 
harvest fields show that in many places 
provision might advantageously be made 
for a severe winter by sewing small patches 
in the centre of the moorlands with one or 
other of the harder varieties of Scotch oats, 
By doing this, and by manuring the heather 
with its own ashes, in the style in which 
American prairie farmers fertilize the soil 
by burning the straw after the grain has 
been removed, the stock of grouse left on 
the hills would have more food, and be 
the better enabled to withstand the severe 
weather which lasts from the roth of De- 
cember, the closing day, till the hatching 
season, While we are discussing such inter- 
esting topics with the Highland keeper, the 
setters are cleverly quartering the heather 
in grand style, having settled down to 
their work after their first covey. 

The call of “ Steady ” from their master, 
who watches them all the time with a ready 
eye to detect a fault, is followed by the cry 
“ Mark,” as an Alpine hare skirts the edge 
of a bunch of brackens in front. “ Puss” 
is of opinion that safety lies in the moun- 
tain tops, and when disturbed makes hill- 
wards, whereas grouse always sink down 
from the upper slopes into the valleys. 
There in the hot afternoons they literally 
sit till they are kicked up, and so allow of 
heavy bags being made in the homeward 
beats, 

Two shots ring out clear on our left, 
and the under-keeper is soon seen trans- 
ferring the dead hare to his game-bag, the 
keeper remarking that “mountain hares 
are apt to spoil at times the steadiest 
setters in the world,” from their twisting, 
rabbit -like movements among the long 
heather, 

Crossing a burn we meet the shepherd, 
whose collies, gathered close to his heels 
in obedience to his order, seem anxious to 
resent what to them must appear to be a 
case of trespassing on the part of our dogs. 
Their snarling is soon stopped by the vig- 
orous application of a stout hazel “ rung ” 
or “crook,” and the shepherd, who is in- 
deed the real game-watcher, quietly raises 
the peak of his Balmoral cap with the re- 
mark, “ Good-morning, gentlemen ; I hope 
you are having good sport.” A drop from 
the flask is well bestowed, and then he 
shows his knowledge of the ground by 
pointing the whereabouts of every covey 
and telling the number of birds in each, 
for two or three square miles round. _ In- 
deed, it would not be difficult for him, we 
think, to lay off a grouse map, very much 


as a chart is marked with the number of 
fathoms of water. 

Our newly shipped pilot has seen nearly 
every nest. What power he must carry 
in his hand, or rather in his foot, we think, 
for let the keeper accuse him of hare hunt- 
ing with his collies, or the lessee pass him 
by disdainfully, and every egg will be 
crushed under his heel, as if it were the 
head of an adder! 

Covey after covey we now find quickly, 
some behind rocky clefts or “ scaurs,” some 
in the thick heathery hollows, and some by 
the sallow-fringed marshes, where the 
parent birds have led their birds to escape 
the heat. 

Brace after brace is added to our bag, 
and at length, with heads aching from the 
incessant banging of our own guns and 
sick from the smell of the burnt powder, 
we seek the shelter of a lovely rowan-tree 
on the upper slopes of the hill. Green 
brackens stretch from the roots down a 
deep gorge, and though we cannot see the 
water we know from the gurgling sound 
which greets our ears that the mountain 
burn runs below. 

The setters, hot and panting, seek the 
pool at the foot of a cascade, and appear 
again all dripping, after a bath in the cool 
and sparkling flood. While the guns are 
unloaded and set against a tree-trunk, the 
luncheon basket is explored, and the white 
cloth spread over a grassy hillock, such as 
is supposed to be the favorite moonlight 
dancing-ground of fairies and “ brownies.” 
Some sparkling water, brought by the shep- 
herd from a pool down in the shade which 
never sees the sun, as he informs us—in 
winter being bridged by snow wreaths, 
and in summer by ferns and woodbines—is 
made stronger by a little drop of the 
“wine” of the country, and while the 
keeper counts the dead we have leisure to 
gaze on the magnificent scenery. 

At our feet stretches Loch Lomond with 
its numerous pine-clad “ Inches,” or islands, 
among which are “the shaggy island,” the 
“island of old women,” the “ deer island,” 
the “round island,” and many others. 

Threading through these and around the 
peninsulas of Inchtavannach and Rossdhu, 
almost under the drawing-room windows 
of the stately mansion of the Coiquhouns, 
from which the Queen had her first view 
of Ben Lomond, is the little lake steamer 
Prince Consort. She is laden with tourists 
from all parts of the world, who have come 
to gaze at these beautiful shores, the many 
charms of which have been celebrated by 
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Sir Walter Scott in prose and verse. Soft 
music catches our ears at times, and as the 
mountain breeze gathers strength enough 
to ruffle the curled heads of the brackens 
we are all able to make out that the band 
on board is playing the favorite air of the 
Macgregors—- 


‘“ The moon’s on the lake and the mist’s on the brae, 
And the clan had a name that was nameless by day.” 


Nor is our view confined to the west, for 
in the glen to the east we have a clear view 
of Loch Ard, at the foot of which is the 
Pass of Aberfoyl where Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
was in “sair, sair tribulation,” while smoke 
drifting across the hill to the northeast lets 
us know that there lies Loch Katrine. The 
shepherd, accustomed to watch every sign 
of life from these hills, draws his watch from 
his pocket and looks at it, with the explan- 
atory remark: ‘“ The steamboat leaving 
Stronaclachur for the Trossachs.” 

The keeper, through his deer-stalking 
glass, has all the time been gazing anx- 
iously round him and making remarks 
to his assistant which we can overhear. 
Scenery and Sir Walter Scott are alike lost 
on him. “The Duke’s party consists of 
five guns,” he observes, looking in the di- 
rection of the heathery slopes above Buch- 
anan Castle, the stately home of His Grace 
of Montrose, and he has been able to make 
out the full number of shots on every moor 
on either side of the lake for miles, and 
whether they are working with pointers or 
setters, and getting better sport than our- 
selves—matters to him of great interest. 
Looking southward we can see the move- 
ments of the setters among the purple 
heather, and as they halt, watch the sudden 
jets of blue smoke which spring out puff, 
puff, then on the right line puff, puff’, puff, 
while the crack, crack followed by a pause, 
then, crack, crack, crack again reaches us 
to tell of the flushing of a newly-disturbed 
covey. 

Let us look northward, and we find it the 
same on every slope of the Grampians. By 
Teeside, where royalty looks out from the 
windows of Balmoral on Craig Gowen ; or 
where the Black Rock of Drummond Hill 
frowns on the heathery slopes by Loch 
Tay ; southward, where Criffel stares across 
Solway to Snaefell on the Isle of Man; 
northward, where Ben Stack, which towers 
above the rose-clad granite lodge of the 
Duke of Westminster, peeps at the Orkneys; 
eastward, by Kinnaird’s Head and Buchan 
Ness, and westward, where the spray from 
the broken Atlantic waves throws itself in 
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clouds far inland over the shores of Ben- 
becula and the Mists, it is the same. 

In the olden days of mail-coach traveling 
such holidays on the hills could not possi- 
bly have been appreciated. The wheel 
needs oil according to the number of revo- 
lutions. Electric telegraphy and steam 
traveling have made the world move a 
hundred times faster on its own axis, so 
far as human life is concerned, and one 
has to thank Providence that these High- 
land hills, useless for agricultural purposes, 
form such a grand sporting-ground for the 
overworked people of a great nation. 

It is time, however, to be up and movy- 
ing, the gamekeeper thinks. His reputa- 
tion no doubt is at stake, and we can fancy 
that we hear him say in excuse at the first 
gamekeepers’ reunion, when the death-lists 
are compared, “ My gentlemen could no 
shoot ane wee bittie, and just lay a day 
under a rowan-tree looking at the scenery.” 
The sun’s rays are not so strong, and though 
the heather is burning we feel fitter and 
fresher, while the dogs range closer and 
steadier. In the homeward walk we find 
the birds sitting exceedingly close, and 
have little difficulty in making a creditable 
bag. Just as the setting sun begins to red- 
den the windows of the lodge we reach 
home, tired and weary, yet as full of health 
as the new-laid egg of the hen ptarmigan 
as it lies in its shallow nest on the granite 
spur of the mountain. 

Such is grouse shooting as experienced 
on what has every claim to be called the 
glorious twelfth of August. 

How few, however, who are out on the 
opening day have ever been on the moors 
on the roth of December when the Close 
Time Act again comes in to protect the 
partridges of the moorland! Autumn 
storms have swept the tangled grass clear 
from the briars, the brown brackens nipped 
by the frost are clinging close to the 
hillsides, and the heather is colorless and 
bare. The yellow leaf flutters lonely on 
the oak, and the trailing draperies of the 
birch have disappeared, leaving the silvery 
white trunks showing spectre-like against 
their background of dark: Scotch pines. 
The grouse are now as wary as hawks, and 
though we can hear the chuckling call of 
the cock, and see him rear his head above 
the heath, he is too wild to allow us to ap- 
proach within gunshot. Circling the knolls, 
however, on which he is posted as sentry, by 
careful stalking we get within fifty yards 
of him, and as we straighten our back and 
fling our gun to our shoulder, off he goes 
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with a “whirr.” Too late, however; the 
leaden shower circles round him, and he 
falls, not like the soft-feathered “ poult”’ 
of the twelfth, but with all the solidity of a 
capon, for he is fully a pound and a half in 
weight.. Exceedingly difficult to approach, 
all December grouse are very hard to 
stop, and as they dip invariably eight or 
ten inches immediately after rising, and 
hang low for eight or ten yards, the most 
skilful shots are often thrown out by them 
in delivering the contents of the first barrel 
of their gun. Five brace of grouse made 
in December is a very fair bag for any 
sportsman to make single-handed, and the 
bag is in every way as creditable as one of 
forty brace made in the opening week in 
August, when all the shooting is over dogs, 
and the coveys are under the charge of 
the parent birds. It may be remarked 
that it is not always good policy to shoot 
the old birds first in August, for though it 
is desirable to kill off the old cocks, a late 
hatched covey just ceased “chirping” or 
“cheeping,” if suddenly made orphans, will 
be placed in a helpless condition as regards 
finding food or avoiding vermin. More- 
over, freed of parental control they will 
more readily “pack.” Long before the 
1oth of December has arrived, grouse- 
driving will have been resorted to on most 
moors ; indeed, in many districts now the 
custom is to drive grouse on the opening 
day. 

This style of shooting, which was almost 
unknown forty years ago, became very 
common after the introduction of the 
breech-loader, the muzzle-loader requiring 
the sportsman’s assistant to expose himself 
to the view of the coming birds in charg- 
ing the spare guns and using the ramrod. 
It is frequently confounded by those who 
have had no experience of Highland sport 
with the modern shamble-like system of 
pheasant shooting. To the covert side 
sport the grouse-drive bears very little if 
any resemblance. It is true that the 
gillies and shepherds disturb the numer- 
ous packs of congregated coveys, causing 
the latter to make their flight through 
certain passes in the hills which the keeper 
has determined after careful observation, 
and in which the gunners are situated. 
While, however, the soft-feathered, hand- 
fed pheasant is very easily stopped, the 
brown moorcock in his prime, hardy and 
strong of wing, with a breeze behind him, 
defies the skill of the best shots whose 
experience has been gleaned on southern 
stubbles, Like a ship in full sail, the speed 


at which he travels through the air is far 
greater than what the sportsman, accus- 
tomed to “borrow” a foot or.two on 
newly-flushed game just getting under way, 
can imagine. 

The most successful competitors in 
pigeon-shooting competitions at Hurling- 
ham have been known to go on missing 
bird after bird, not having confidence 
enough to throw far enough forward on 
the line of flight. Skilful men, with long 
practice, succeed, on the other hand, in 
stopping a coming bird with the right bar- 
rel of their gun, and a second bird cross- 
ing, or going away, and so, when readily 
supplied with fresh guns from their load- 
ers at their right hand, soon create terrible 
havoc, for no matter what may be the fate 
of their brethren in front of them, the 
grouse keep on coming. 


Though grouse-driving is in accordance ~ 


with all the dictates of sport on moors after 
the coveys get packed, and cannot be con- 
demned as in the slightest degree unsports- 
manlike, it is not nearly so enjoyable or so 
health-giving as the good old-fashioned 
system of shooting over dogs, which in- 
volves a certain amount of mental as well 
as physical exercise. In driving, one has 
frequently to wait a long time in a cramped 
condition in a damp pit, before firing a 
single shot. 

Besides many enjoyable experiences after 
grouse, the sportsman who leases his tract 
of heather can have numerous happy days 
among the black game in the natural 
woods of alder, birch and hazel which 
fringe the glens, and the lake and river 
sides. To follow the blackcock as he 
rises from his perch on some larch pine, 
and darts off rapidly and warily, and to 
bowl him over so that he makes a crash 
among the brake when he falls, is to ex- 
perience one of those sensations which 
cling to a man’s memory for a lifetime. 

As to the delights of the deer-stalker, 
volumes would be required to tell of the 
doubts, the difficulties, and the disappoint- 
ments, of the creeping on hands and knees 
up the courses of mountain streams, or by 
dangerous ledges over steep precipices, the 
beating heart as the stag was seen at last 
to sniff the air, as if smelling danger, and 
of the welcome thud which told that the 
bullet had found a home not in the heather 
but in the heart of the antlered monarch. 

The angler, of course, will swear by the 
brown flood, whether it be Tay or Thurso, 
and passionately declaim in favor of the 
“birring” sound of the reel as the finest 
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music ever heard, and declare that the 
final rush of the racehorse past the win- 
ning-post is as nothing to the first rush of 
the newly-hooked salmon for freedom. 

The yachtsman will boldly maintain that 
there can be no pleasure ashore equal 
to that derived from cruising among the 
Outer Hebrides, with the vessel rising and 
bending to the long Atlantic wave ; or of 
lying at anchor in Loch Seavaig, and 
watching the setting sun gilding the peaks 
of Garbin and Scour na Gillan. 
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It is possible that the political econo- 
mist may have visions of some great and 
prosperous future for the Highlands apart 
from sport; of fleets of ships riding in 
natural harbors where now but a few her- 
ring smacks are seen; of Highland tor- 
rents tamed into turning mill-wheels for 
the weaving of tartans, but until all these 
fine hopes are fully realized the Highlands 
will have still to be regarded as the great 
holiday resort for the wealthier classes of 
the British nation. 


OED 


THE END OF THE WAR. 


BY BURTON 


ITH the check-reins 
loose, the sleepy 
horses stand knee- 
deep in the ford, 
and the water rip- 
ples through the 
wagon wheels. 

“ Tony, where is 

Charlotte ?” 

Tony’s reply to 
my question is 
characteristic of 

Tony, and this nar- 

trative could not 

well proceed with- 

y out it’: 

“Cha’lotte? W’y I come’d frum Cha’- 

lotte! I wuz bo’n’d ’n’ raised en Cha’- 

lotte!’”’ And thereupon my informant 
pauses as though the geographical where- 

abouts of Charlotte has been amply im- 

parted. But my attitude conveys to hima 

doubt of his self-satisfied lucidity, and he 
quickly adds : “ She’s ve’y close t’ de line, 
sah—de Geo’gy line.” 

A cat-bird shrieks and warbles and 
twitters, a flock of crows on a dead tree a 
hundred yards away caw discordantly, and 
from leafy coverts and tangled grasses 
arises the droning roar of millions of mid- 
summer’s insect voices. 

“B’fo’ de wa’,” continues Tony, “I 
b’long t’ ol’ Marse Geo’ge—Kunnel Geo’ge 
Goodloe ob Cha’lotte, sah, ’n’ ef yo’ stan’ 
on de aidge ob Sun-up Rock—dat rock 
right obe’ yan—yo’ kin see dis en’ ob de 
line, ’n’ mos’ see Cha’lotte.” 

“Tell me about it, Tony—about the 
war.” 

“Dat wuz a long time ago, sah,” 
responds Tony, reflectively. “I spec’s,” 
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he added, with a pretense at calculation, 
“T spec’s, sah, yo’ wuzn’ much mo’n jes’ 
alibe.” But I do not commit myself, and 
Tony proceeds : 

“Young Mars ’e go firs’, ’n’ sech a hulla- 
balloo ob drumm’n’ ’n’ fife’n’ ’n’ ma’ch’n’ 
’n’ gallop’n’ w’en ’e sot out! I nebbe’ see 
no sech time befo’ ne’ sence—Black Bess 
a-chomp’n’ de bit ’n’ a-paw’n’ de groun’— 
young Mars a-look’n’ like a bran-noo pin, 
’n’ a-jump’n’ ente de saddle, ’n’ a-wav'n’ 
’e han’—jes’ like dis—’n’ a-say’n’ : ‘ Good- 
by, Tony. Tek good ca’e ob Mars Geo’ge, 
‘n’ Missus Melly, ’n’—’n’ Miss Frony— 
good-by !’ ’n’ away ’e go, nebbe’ t’ come 
back ag’in’, fe’ ’e wuz shot ’n’ killed, ’n’ ol’ 
Cha’lotte nebbe’ see ’m no mo’. 

“W’en de news come dat young Mars 
wuz killed fo’ shu’, da’ wuz weep’n’ ’n’ 
wail’n’ en Cha’lotte. Missus Melly she jes’ 
fain’ dead away fe’ mos’ a whole day, ’n’ 
Miss Frony—I don’ know how t’ ’scribe de 
trouble ob Miss Frony! She drap no tea’, 
she say noth’n’—she jes’ moan, ’n’ moan’, 
low like, ’n’ look, ’n’ look—et nuffin ; ’n’ 
dem eyes! dey wuz like fi’e, ’n’ he’ face 
like ma’ble ! 

“Mars Geo’ge los’ no time. ’E jump 
right onte de ol’ roan ’n’ off ’e go a-whip- 
p’n’ de hoss on de run fe’ t’ fit en de wa’. 
"N’ den come de lonesomes’ ’n’ de sorrer- 
fules’ time ebbe’ know’d en ol’ Cha’lotte. 

“De mo’n’n’ afte’ ol’ Mars lef’ fe’ de wa’ 
Miss Frony wuz foun’ en de creek down 
by de medde’—drownded—dead! She 
wuz a-hold'n’ on tight t’ a gol’ ring. I 
nebbe’ see dat gol’ ring b’fo’, ’cepp’n’ on 
de finge’ ob young Mars,‘n’ she wuz 
a-hold’n’ et tight en he’ han’! Dey wuz 
cousins, young Mars’n’ Miss Frony, ’n’ fon’ 
ob each odde’, but I nebbe’ know dey wuz 























sweethea’ts tel I fin’ de po’ chile down da’ 
by de medde’—col’ ’n’ dead. 

“De days ’n’ nights afte’ dat wuz 
mighty long ’n’ still, ’n’ I trus’ de good 
Lo’d nebbe’ ’low me t’ see no mo’ sech! 
Fe’ weeks ’n’ weeks da wuz no soun’ ’bove 
a whispe’ ; no soun’ ’cep’ de cows a-bawl’n’ 
’n’ de win’ a-moan’n’—a-moan’n’—'n’ et 
soun’—et soun’ jes’ like Miss Frony! I 
nebbe’ fo’git dat win’! I hea’ it yit; ’n’ 
w’en de rain ez beat’n’ down on de roof en 
de night I know de tea’s ob Miss Frony 
ez a-flow’n’ et las’! 

“One day, mos’ a yea’ afte’ ol’ Mars lef’, 
w’en de win’ wuz a-moan’n’ jes’ dat way, I 
go out ente de ba’n ’n’ tek down de ol’ 
smoove-bo’e. Dat ol’ smoove-bo’e nebbe’ 
fotch no squa’l ne’ tukke—ne’ nuffin ; but 
I’s a-hunt’n’ bigge’ game dis time; fe’ I 
mek up my min’ right den ’n’ da’ fe’ t’ pop 
de firs’ Yank I sot dese ye’ peepe’s on! 

“T load ’n’ prime dat ol’ smoove-bo’e eb’ 
day—load ’n’ prime ’n’ watch de road, 
lay’n’ low b’hin’ a pile ob bresh. Tel at 
las’—et seem like mos’ a yea’ a-com’n’— 
jes’ b’fo’ de sun wuz a-sett’n’, I see a cloud 
ob dus’, ’way off down de road, a-com’n’ 
nea’e’ ’n’ nea’e’, nea’e’ ’n’ nea’e’, ’n’ I 
mek up my min’ fe’ t’ shoot, ’n’ t’ shoot 
ha’d! I kep’ a-ramm’n dat double charge 
—kep’ right on a-ramm’n’ tel dat cloud 
ob dus’ wuz a’mos’t’ dat bresh pile —’n 
den I jes’ shet bofe eyes, ’n’—’n’ pull de 










Four years ago last May 17th, eleven 
“Gentlemen of Philadelphia ” cleared Sandy 
Hook outward bound. It was an English 
looking crowd, this group of athletes clus- 
tered aft the deck of the City of Rome; 
tailor-made English look about them, but 
underneath the woolen checks and plaids 
there was a heap of American muscle which 
no tailor’s art could add to nor conceal. 
As a team of cricketers, it is fair to say 
that this country, for many years to come, 
will not furnish its equal ; but the full repre- 
sentation of amateur ability in all-round 
sports which was embodied in these “argo- 
nauts of ’84,” has never, to my knowledge, 
been estimated. It would have been difficult 
to name any outdoor sport without finding 
several skilful exponents among these eleven 
men who were picked to represent abroad 
the cricketers of the United States. They 
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trigge’—’n’ let 
’e’ go. ’N’ dat 
smoovebo’e up 
’n’ let dis chile 
go! She jes’ 
kick ’m a sock- 
dolage’cl’a’ off’n 
‘is pins ’n’ lan’ 
’m k’flop ente a 
mud-puddle, ’n’ 
et ‘pea’ like de 
whole yea’th wuz 
ja’d ’n’ de sta’s 
a-com’n’ out b’- 
fo’ sundown ! 

“ B’fo’ I git cl’a’ ob de mud—leas’wise 
so’s t’ see fai’ly—’cepp’n’ dat de dus’ ’n’ 
de man ’n’ de hoss wuz a-stan’n’ still en de 
road—lI hea’ a v’ice f’um dat cloud ! a v’ice 
I know ez well ez my own’n’ bette’! ’n’ et 
say—sorrerful-like—‘ Tony,’ et say, ‘ Zony, 
yo’ am free!’ 

“’N’ den I jes’ drap down onte dese 
ye’ knees en de mids’ ob dat puddle 
‘n’ thank de good Lo’d dat de ol’ 
smoove-bo’e nebbe’ shoot fa’ ne’ true! 
Et wus Mars Geo’ge! Yes, sah, ol’ Mars 
Geo’ge ! 

“’N’ dat wuz de en’ ob de wa’. 





But I 


nebbe’ ’cep’ my freedom tel Mars Geo’ge 
’n’ Missus Melly wuz laid away ’longside 
ob young Mars ’n’ Miss Frony b’hin’ de 
white chu’ch en Cha’lotte.” 


MAC NUTT. 


could have made a strong showing upon 
the diamond in baseball; several of them 
were capable tennis men; some were re- 
markably fast in long and short distances 
upon the cinder track ; it would have been 
a hard football team to “down;” in the 
tug-of-war they gave evidence on ship- 
board that they were more than a match for 
double their number of novices; while’in 
rowing, boxing, fencing, horsemanship, bi- 
cycling, racquets, swimming and yachting, 
the team, as a team, could have made a 
reasonably good record, with evidence 
here and there of exceptionally strong in- 
dividual work. This splendid showing of 
practical ability in sports generally, was 
coupled with a fair-minded estimate of what 
amateur sport really is, which every man 
carried with him as an intellectual stock- 
in-trade, and which was second only to 
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practical cricket skill in making the British 
tour a magnificent success. I know of no 
man, all other things being equal, surer of 
a hearty welcome in England and Ireland 
than a fair-minded sportsman. The team’s 
record is a matter of sporting history, its 
social triumphs a subject of national pride. 
The intention of the trip was to develop 
cricket in this country—its outcome has 
been a phenomenal growth here in modern 
and accepted cricket ideas. It was the de- 
sire of the originators of the pilgrimage to 
cement international cricket friendship. 
Two successive visits of English gentlemen 
to these shores in ’86 and ’87 have proved 
the fulfilment of the wish. 

Four years have gone by and the impor- 
tant question of selecting another team to 
send abroad comes up. Important as the 
tour of ’84 undoubtedly was, the next in- 
vasion of England by United States ama- 
teurs demands still more careful equipment 
and preparation. To repeat the successes 
of the first trip were laurels enough, but 
American cricketers, like all typical Ameri- 
cans, are restive of even expected successes. 
Despite discreet conservatism of hope, they 
nevertheless look forward to some phe- 
nomenal showing and outcome from the 
next band of “willow-swingers”’ who cross 
the salt to “ Mersey Dock.” 

It is more than a possibility that an effort 
will be made by the Executive Committee 
of the American Cricketers’ Association to 
send the next team over in ’89, and a con- 
sideration of the gentlemen available for 
the trip is in reality a reflex of cricket past 
and present in Philadelphia. The question 
has been raised as to whether fixtures shall 
be made for matches against representative 
English county élevens, which include pro- 
fessional players. ‘There can be no doubt 
as to the unfortunate policy of making 
such fixtures. English amateur strength 
is more than sufficient to engage our most 
vigorous attention for some time to come, 
and the ambition which thirsts for a wider 
range of conquest is likely to meet a bliz- 
zard of disappointment when English ama- 
teurs muster with all their war-paint on. 
The victories of ’84, though in every case 
splendid ones, must be discounted by the 
victories of ’89, if there be any, and the 
next team’s work will be cut and dried be- 
fore it sets foot upon English turf. Going 
abroad next year upon an amateur basis, 
our cricketers will find stronger gentlemen 
elevens to contend against. The very 
prestige of the first visit will operate to 
produce this effect, for what English ama- 
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teur will not be eager to play against 
American cousins who have been the 
worthy victors and hosts of his country- 
men? 

Professionalism is, to say the least, a re- 
pugnant idea to American cricketers, as 
witnessed by the barring out of “ players” 
in the Halifax Cup matches, where all 
cricket interest, pride and spirit is concen- 
trated and focused. It changes the very 
character of the sport itself, this intro- 
duction of hirelings to perform the princi- 
pal work and shoulder the burden of honor 
which should be toiled for just as zealously 
by the amateur. It is the old story of an 
amateur ball nine with a professional bat- 
tery, where the battle is fought by the paid 
pitcher, with an occasional assistance by 
the admiring amateurs who fill the points 
back of him. In English county matches, 
or in matches between representative teams 
of cities in this country, the professional 
has a place and is looked for, but his 
sphere is not among gentlemen players 
who contest either as clubs or international 
visiting teams for the pure love of sport. 

The anticipated hegira eastward in ’89 
finds bowling in a chrysalis state of trans- 
formation. The time-honored “ fast ones” 
of bowlers who bowled for speed merely 
have been embalmed among the curiosi- 
ties of cricket, and the fast bowler’s arm is 
growing rusty. Spofforth, the wild, uncanny 
Tasmanian, with his long “kangaroo” legs 
and tremendous arms, caused much en- 
thusiasm to the school of fast bowling in 
*79, When the Australians were here, but 
Mr. R. S. Newhall’s bat found the ball 
pretty often, notwithstanding its speed. 
It was Alfred Shaw who taught American 
cricketers their most effective lesson in 
bowling. Peate, Boyle, Bates and Mr. 
Bruen have likewise been profitable tutors, 
and both batting and bowling science have 
improved wonderfully since they were here. 
The secret lay not in the speed, but in that 
persistent pitch and subtle spin which baf- 
fles the unsuspecting eye and demands 
watchful intelligence to guard against 
insinuating tricks. The transformation 
from almost universal fast bowling to the 
wide variety of slow and medium pace 
which now characterizes cricket, came 
gradually. The science of slow bowling 
is the very finesse of bowling science, and 
its acquirement is slow and tedious. Mr. 
Lowry, of the Merion Club, has proved 
himself the most effective slow bowler in 
the history of American cricket. His de- 
livery and spin are perfectly natural, and 
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he seems to have the rare knack possessed 
by Spofforth of getting into form without 
preparation or practice. Mr. H. L. Brown, 
of the Germantown Club, another left- 
handed bowler, though a little faster than 
Mr. Lowry, has well-nigh duplicated his 
successes against local elevens. Mr. Martin, 
of the Young America Club, a most prom- 
ising shoot lately grafted from junior ranks, 
comes very near to the ideal style of a 
bowler long needed in this country. Con- 
trolling a strong break both ways, with a 
proper idea of varying speed, he has al- 
ready given considerable trouble to first- 
class batsmen, and with the experience of 
one or two more season’s work should 
acquire a perfection of pitch which will 
make him a worthy representative in inter- 
national matches. Mr. D. S. Newhall 
must not be forgotten in the category of 
slow bowlers. Our cricket annals are re- 
plete with records of his prowess, and his 
success against capable teams in local and 
international contests has been owing al- 
most entirely to his intelligent study of 
batsmen, their strong points and their 
weaknesses. Mr. C. A. Newhall, the 
“Grand Old Man,” America’s greatest 
fast bowler, has this year retired from 
active service at the wickets. He goes 
into veteran ranks haloed by the brilliancy 
of his long cricket career, and crowned 
with affectionate laurels of memories which 
cricketers to-day and cricketers in years to 
come will ever cherish for his doughty 
deeds. It will be a long time before this 
or any other cricket-loving country will 
produce another “ Charlie’? Newhall. 
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This and previous seasons since ’84 have 
demonstrated the wise policy of playing the 
wicket-keeper back, away from the stumps. 
The Newhalls advocated this always, and 
the results obtained have endorsed the 
wisdom of their opinions. For slow and 
slow-medium pace bowling the wicket- 
keeper now plays at his post over the 
bails, but stands back to the fast ones and 
quadruples his chance of catching tips, to 
say nothing of dispensing with a long stop, 
who can be utilized in the field. 

So cricket has changed and changed. 
Modern and accepted ideas creep in. At 
first they appear as experiments and sug- 
gestions, but practice demonstrates their 
efficacy and the true American cricketer 
never allows worthy, practical suggest- 
ions to pass unimproved. The team of 
84 learned that English bowlers placed 
the ball persistently to the off-side and 
kept the fielders over there waiting for the 
catches which were sure to follow if a care- 
less batsman hacked away at the ball which 
always traveled in that direction. That 
lesson learned, it was adopted, and now is 
an essential point of our bowler’s edu- 
cation. 

The past months of cricket have reflected 
these improvements, and the grand old 
game, though unchanged in its well-nigh 
perfect principles, has been brought several 
notches nearer to the ideal of a physical 
science where brain and sinew work har- 
moniously in the interests of our innate 
love for sport, and the standard of health 
goes upward with the advanced theories of 
the age we live in. 


——_—_—___—— 00-0 
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CuirP, mad cricket, in the grain— 
Chirp, thing garrulous and free ; 
If thy chirping could be words, 
Tell me what the words would be? 
Chirp shrill, chirp soft, 
Pipe high, pipe low; 
In vines, aloft, 
In grain, below ; 
Only tell—were kind words spoke, 
If in words thy tumult broke? 


Cricket, would thy words be wise, 
Or of tender things, and sweet, 
If you sent out verbal song, 
And not clatter, from the wheat? 
Chirp shrill, chirp soft, 
Pipe high, pipe low; 


In vines, aloft, 
In grain, below; 
Only tell—were kind words spoke, 
If in words thy tumult broke? 


Dealest thou in memories— 
Dost thou know of ancient things? 
Anyhow, I love thy note 
More than any bird that sings. 
Chirp shrill, chirp soft, 
Pipe high, pipe low; 
In vines, aloft, 
In grain, below ; 
Only tell—were kind words spoke, 
If in words thy tumult broke? 


Lew Vanderpoole. 
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THE advantage of having a national yacht associa- 
tion was never better illustrated than by the several 
clashings of dates which marked the regattas of the 
week commencing June 17th. On the Igth the 
Atlantic and Harlem clubs held regattas, and on the 
20th the Columbia and Williamsburg clubs divided 
the sport. If a general association were formed the 
continual clashing would cease, and each club would 
have a separate day of its own. 

*% 

RALPH TEMPLE’S wheel record abroad is thus 
referred to by himself in the Athletic Journal; ‘‘1 
have started in seventy-six and taken a place in every 
one—sixty-three firsts, eight seconds, three thirds, 
and two dead-heats. Besides that I have given 160 
exhibitions of trick riding, generally lasting twenty 
minutes. Sometimes I have had to ride a hard race 
in my heat, then turn out and do my exhibition on 
rough grass—which is very tiring—and then turn out 
again for a big race in the final.” 

% 
# 

DuRING the season of 1887-8, one hundred 
Brooklyn teachers took part of the course in light 
gymnastics in Dr. Anderson’s Brooklyn Normal 
School for Physical Education. At Chautauqua two 
hundred teachers pursued a like course under the 
same efficient instructorship. During the vacation 
months summer sessions of schools for physical edu- 
cation were held at Chautauqua, N. Y.; Piedmont, 
Ga.; Rome City, Ind.; Waseca and St. Paul, Minn. 
This is a step in the right direction, and the teachers 
are to be commended for the attention they have 
already given to the study of physical education and 
the progress made in utilizing the knowledge ac- 
quired. The cultivation of light gymnastics in our 
schools and academies should be encouraged. Healthy 
bodies and healthy minds are twin companions. 


% * 
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THE new club-house of the American Yacht Club 
saw its first celebration of ‘‘ Ladies’ Day” on Satur- 
day, June 23d. The location of the new home is at 
the Scotch Cap, about three miles from Rye, on the 
shore of the Sound. It was a wonderfully pretty 
sight when about five o’clock the signal ‘‘ dress ship ” 
was given from the flagship 7i/ie. Every yacht 
displayed colors, and at every stern floated a multi- 
tude of pennants and flags over the national flag. 


Among the yachts which took part were: Zilie, 
W. N. Starbuck; Oneida, E. C. Benedict ; Manda, 
E. M. Field; Puzzle, J. L. Mott; Susquehanna, 
J. Stickney ; Sphinx, H. A. Taylor ; Missoe, W. C. 
Carnegie ; Sindbad, H. Osborne; Siren, F. R, 
Lawrence, and Theresa, Josiah M. Fiske. 

There was no racing, but a ball was given at the 
club in the evening. 

* & 
* 

THE faculty of Dartmouth College have decided 
that the students must drop football, baseball, or 
general athletics on account of the excessive amount 
of time and money required to support them all. 
We are inclined to doubt the accuracy of this report. 
The faculty of Dartmouth College, or, for that mat- 
ter, of any other college in this land, cannot prevent 


students from fostering a desire for recreation, and 
love for exercise that young people in general, and 


students in particular, invariably possess. Boys will 
be boys, and boys will play—college or no college. 
Possibly the Dartmouth faculty proposes to put the 
games practised by the students under certain re- 
straints, and in this they will, in all probability, exer- 
cise wise discretion ; but an attempt to suppress out- 
door games and general athletics in our colleges will 
not prove acceptable to the average American boy. 
* & 

WELL, gentlemen of the wheel residing in the 
metropolis and the sister city Brooklyn, how goes on 
the work? OvuTING will be pleased to chronicle your 
success, but what are you doing practically to hasten 
the opening of this delightful path through a most 
charming section of country with which the historic 
memories of old New York and old New England 
are associated? OUTING’s columns are at your ser- 
vice to hasten its completion. A special appeal is 
made to the wheelmen of New York City, Harlem and 
Brooklyn, as it affects them in particular, and its suc- 
cess depends greatly on their aid. The towns and 
cities through which the proposed bicycle path from 
New Haven to New York is to pass are Milford, 
Stratford, Bridgeport, Fairfield, Southport, Saugatuck, 
Norwalk, South Norwalk, Darien, Stamford, River- 
side, Cos Cob and Greenwich, in Connecticut ; Port- 
chester, Rye, New Rochelle, ‘Westchester and Mor- 
risania, in New York. 

** 


No stronger confirmation of the statements as to 
the growing popularity of Lawn Tennis, made in the 
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July OuTING, can be found than is contained in our 
RecorDs for this month. 

Taking New York as a centre, we have in Long 
Island, Jersey, Staten Island, Prospect and Central 
Parks innumerable courts on which the game may be 
seen in progress any day during the tennis season. 
What applies to this city will apply with equal force 
to the cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Washington, etc., etc., and wherever there 
are clubs and courts, there is sure to be found a thick 
crop of tournaments. 

Unlike its predecessor croquet, tennis crescit eundo, 
and each successive year seems to find it with a surer 
hold on a community. What dimensions its popu- 
larity may achieve in years to come, no one can ven- 
ture to prophesy. Perhaps the day will come when 
‘* America’s national game” will cease to be base- 
ball. Especially in the Southern States is lawn 
tennis holding its own against all other games. 

It is a most encouraging prospect to find that the 
young women and men of America take so great an 
interest in this delightful recreation—a recreation 
that will help to make them stronger women and 
more active men, and thus equip them with a stock 
of vigor with which they may more readily encounter 
the sterner realities of life. 

* % 
x 

THE most important event in the wheel world this 
season has been the annual meet of the League of 
American Wheelmen at Baltimore last month. It 
was the eighth annual gathering since its organiza- 
tion. The first was held in Boston in 1881. The 
number of League members at that time was officially 
reported to be 1,654. Since then meets have been 
held annually in Chicago, New York, Washington, 
Buffalo, Boston and St. Louis. With the exception 
of a trifling lapse in the count of 1883 the annual re- 
port has shown a steady gain from year to year. From 
1,654 in ’81 it has reached 10,218 in ’88. This isa 
most flattering result, so far as membership is con- 
cerned. As regards the financial condition of the 
League the result is equally satisfactory. A year ago 
the financial horizon was somewhat clouded. Re- 
trenchments were found to be necessary. Commit- 
tees were at that time wrestling with the vexed ques- 
tion of financial disturbances resulting from the un- 
principled acts of a trusted official. A year, however, 
has made a remarkable change. ‘The report of the 
treasurer at Baltimore last month exhibits a balance 
on hand. The report of the secretary editor is all 
that could be desired. It reveals the numerical 
strength of League members in each State and Terri- 
tory, and in addition the number of members in 
foreign countries. New York leads the van with 


2,153 members; Pennsylvania follows with 1,288; then . 


comes Massachusetts with 1,115. At the other side of 
the continent we have New Mexico and Montana re- 
porting a membership of two and Washington Ter- 
ritory one. Oregon appears to be the only State in the 
Union that is not represented. President Kilpatrick, 
of Ohio ; Vice-President Hayes, of Boston, and Treas- 
urer Brewster, of St. Louis, were re-elected to the posts 
they so worthily filled last term. The promptness 
with which their re-election was carried was a grace- 
ful tyibute to their ability and popularity. A new 
constitution, submitted by the reorganization com- 
mittee, was adopted as a whole. It consists of nine 
articles, The adoption of the new or altered sections 
by the convention is regarded with favor by wheel- 
men generally. * There is one thing,” says Zhe 
Bicycling World, ‘‘in the new constitution that 
pleases us, and no doubt will cause gratification to 
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the L. A. W. members, and that is the article which 
provides for a national committee to have in charge 
the matter of ‘improvement of highways.’” Taken 
altogether the Baltimore meet was the most success- 
ful in every particular of any in the history of the 
League. THOMAS STEVENS. 

% % 

“ 

IT is an encouraging sign that the yachts built for 
this season have all been improvements on those of 
previous years. The fastest schooners at present are, 
without doubt, the Sea Fox, Marguerite and Gray- 
ling. The last named is not, of course, a new ves- 
sel, but she has been so radically altered in 
accordance with modern ideas, that she may be 
considered as substantially new. As to sloops, the 

vatrina, the Nymph and the Lurydia are, in their 
respective classes, almost peerless. Of these the 
Katrina, a steel sloop, designed by Mr. A. Cary 
Smith of this city, and built by Henry Piepgras at 
City Island, is the success of the season. She has 
developed a speed which would seem to prove the fear 
of certain members of the New York Yacht Club, 
that in the smaller classes the British cutter was the 
superior of the American centreboard was without 
foundation. So far as the June regattas of the 
large New York clubs were concerned, the weather 
was unfavorable to the development of the best 
qualities of the yachts. Enough, however, was 
shown to justify the above conclusion. The Sea 
Fox made her first appearance at the regatta of the 
New York Yacht Club, June 21, but she got in 
trouble with her centreboard first, and later on the 
jaws of her gaff gave way. On the 23d of June, 
however, at the regatta of the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Yacht Club, in a good working breeze, she beat 
the Grayling fairly and squarely to windward from 
start to the spit buoys, a performance never before 
equaled by any schooner since the Grayling was 
built. The wooden schooner outreached the Sea 
Fox from the spit buoys to the lightship, but on the 
return, in a sharp squall from the westward, the Sea 
Fox outcarried Mr. Fish’s schooner and was well up 
with her when she unfortunately carried away her 
bowsprit, and, of course, was from that time out of 
the hunt. Enough had been shown, however, to 
give promise of future performance. In the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge, the Sea Fox will be the 
queen schooner of the season of 1889. This result 
is the more satisfactory, from the fact that she is 
entirely the creation of an amateur. Commodore 
Canfield, her owner, designed and superintended her 
construction. The sloop Xaérina, in appearance 
above water, closely resembles the Scotch cutter 
Thistle, and is an improvement upon that yacht 
below the water-line. From the first she proved 
a success, and is a great triumph for her designer 
and builder, The work on her is superior to any- 
thing ever turned out in this country. The Larch- 
mont and American Yacht clubs have both opened 
their new houses and their membership is full. 
We trust that before the beginning of another season, 
the: New York Yacht Club will have secured a site 
for a club house somewhere convenient to the Bay 
Ridge dock, which at present seems to be the only ap- 
propriate place for it. There have been suggestions 
in favor of a purchase of an out-of-town site on the 
Sound, but we trust that these will receive no 
encouragement. The result would, without doubt, be 
unsatisfactory. The course of the New York Yacht 
Club is out on the ocean, and to put Hell Gate and 
the crowded East River between its anchorage and 
its race-course would be suicidal. 
R. F. CorFIn, 






































OLD TIME CRICKET. 


IN an interesting lecture on old games in Brook- 
lyn, Mr. Henry Chadwick relates the following about 
cricket on Long Island fifty years ago: 

‘* Among the earliest of the field sports in Brook- 
lyn, which I witnessed, were the most prominent of 
the cricket matches played on the vacant lots adjoin- 
ing Smith and Bergen streets in 1838—fifty yearsago. 
Inone of these contests, which took place on the 20th 
of September, 1838, the contesting elevens were play- 
ers, residents of New York and Brooklyn, who were 
native cricketers of the old English county towns 
of Sheffield and Nottingham. I had been on oneof 
my fishing jaunts to the Gowanus Creek millponds, 
and, on my return home across the lots, I happened 
to see quite a crowd of people watching the cricket- 
ers on the field, and the game in progress was fixed 
in my memory from a pecular incident of the play, 
which was the failure of the wicket keeper to hold a 
fly-ball which had been hit up in the air directly 
over his head, the dropping ball slipping through his 
uplifted hands and blackening one of his eyes. In 
those days they played old-fashioned cricket, with a 
slow underhand twisting bowling, the swift round- 
arm bowling of the present day being then unknown. 
They began to play early in the morning, about 9 or 
10 o'clock, and they got through before sundown. 
In my ‘American Manual of Cricket,’ published in 
1874, will be found the scores of two of the most 
prominent of these old-time contests at cricket. The 
Sheffield eleven, in the game I refer to, consisted of 
Messrs. Thomas Dodworth (the father of the old 
band-master Allen Dodworth, the latter’s son now 
teaching dancing classes in this city), Pearson, Gill, 
Stead, Wheatman, Fisher, Bradshaw, Berry, Taylor, 
Ellen and Holmes. The Nottingham side contained 
the Wyvil brothers, old Sam Parker, old Tom 
Alvey, Tom Dent—all three of whom afterward 
kept English ‘Shades’ in this city—together with 
Turton, Hurst, Beecraft, Shelton, Sneath and 
Taylor. Mr. Lacy acted as umpire for Sheffield, 
and James Raynor for Nottingham.” 


A TROUT’S RAPID GROWTH. 


Two years ago Colonel F. F. Osbiston, of Idaho 
Springs, Col., purchased 5,000 Eastern brook trout at 
the State fish hatchery, which were at that time about 
four months old. When the fish were twenty months 
old Colonel Osbiston captured one weighing 3% 
pounds. This was taken from his pond, and there is 
no reason to believe that it was not one of the orig- 
inal plant. How is this marvelous growth to be 
accounted for? Do fish, like human beings, have 
some among their number with a tendency to emdon- 
point? Is tkis a Daniel Lambert among trout? 








RIDING FOR LADIES. 


IN reference to the discussion which has been going 
on lately in some of our exchanges on the question 
‘‘on which side of her escort a lady equestrian should 
ride,” one point seems to have been missed. Any man 
who has ridden in a ring is aware of the complete 
demoralization of ‘‘ seat’ consequent on always rid- 
ing round in the same direction. The effect produced 
on ladies by always sitting on the left side must be 
precisely similar. Would it not, therefore, be better 
for fashion to pronounce it quite comme il faut for a 
lady to sit on which side she pleases, especially when 
such high examples can be quoted as the Princess of 
Wales and the Empress of Austria? The latter ex- 
ample is especially authoritative, for not only is the 
Empress one of the noblest and most beautiful wo- 
men in Europe, but is as bold a rider to hounds as 
can be found in the world. With such a fashion it 
would, of course, be necessary for the escort to ride 
on whichever side the lady was zof sitting. If the 
gentleman be riding on the side on which the lady is 
sitting, there is always a danger that any sudden 
movement on the part of his horse, viz., shying, etc., 
will inflict some injury on the eguestrienne by collid- 
ing with her. In addition, in case of the lady’s 
horse running away, her escort is free to ride close up 
to the side of the runaway steed, so as to be able to 
seize the bridle. 


SHAD CAUGHT BY THE FLY. 


THE Eddyville (N. Y.) Despatch some time back 
printed a little story which has something of novelty 
in it, and will, no doubt, prove of interest to anglers. 
The story, as related by the Despatch, tells ‘‘ that 
fishermen in localities along the Hudson River and 
streams that help swell its waters, have asserted that 
they have caught North River shad with certain kinds 
of fly tackle, and they have been laughed at for their 
pains, their stories being considered too absurd to be 
seriously considered. Frank Fuller is a conductor on 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and is spending his vaca- 
tion hereabouts. The other afternoon, in the pres- 
ence of fifty reputable persons, he caught two large- 
sized shad and one small one at what is known as the 
dam here—a famous place for catching black bass, 
and the outlet of which is into the Hudson, two miles 
or so distant. Mr. Fuller used a fly of his own manu- 
facture, which he calls the ‘ Professor,’ the predom- 
inating color of which is yellow. Mr. Fuller says he 
sank the fly in the water about eighteen inches. The 
actions of the shad after taking the hook were the 
same as black bass, and as he was fishing with a light 
trout rod and other delicate tackle, he used the same 
tactics as he would in landing a gamy bass. Ile 
played one of the shads, he said, for ten minutes,” 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT TENNIS DRESSES. 


THERE has been a good deal said and written 
about how ladies should dress when they at tennis 
play. We print the following extract cut from one 
of our exchanges. It may suggest something, the 
good taste of the player will supply the rest : 

‘* The prettiest tennis flannels are white, or white 
striped with a pale shade of another color. How- 
ever, dresses made of these delicate tints are best 
suited for occasional wear, a tennis tea and a city 
game being sufficient to ruin their freshness. For 
the country, where the regulation hours for these 
negligé toilets are from seven in the morning until 
the five o’clock tea or dinner, darker flannels are 
preferable. A pretty dress has a kilt skirt of dark 
blue flannel with a white blouse, and loose jacket of 
blue, to be worn when needed. Another model is of 
dainty blue-and-white flannel, with a kilt skirt ; the 
white blouse has a blue sailor collar, and is held at 
the waist by a sash of a plain blue wool material. 
The sash is tied in front, and is finished on the ends 
with blue and white tassels. There are many other 
thodes of making tennis dresses besides the plain 
skirts and blouse waists, but none of them are as 
pretty or serve their purpose as well as this simple 
and comfortable manner,”’ 


ATHLETES’ SUMMER HOME, 


THE New York Athletic Club took possession of 
its new summer home on Travers Island, Sunday, 
June 10. Travers Island, named after W. R. 
Travers, the man who did more than any other 
member of the club to make it what it is, is beauti- 
fully situated in Long Island Sound, and is within 
easy distance of the city. When all improvements 
have been completed it is doubtful if there is an- 
other spot of the kind in the world to equal it. 
Last January the club decided that a country home 
would be a pleasant adjunct, and purchased the 
island. It was then known as Hog Island. This 
delightful retreat for weary athletes is situated be- 
tween Glen Island and the mainland. It has been 
known as Emmett Island, Sedgwick Island, Sedg- 
mere and Hog Island, and was last occupied by 
Arthur Hunter. In March last Thomas Crimmins, 
who is also a member of the club, undertook the 
contract for converting the comparative barren strip 
of land into a pleasant place. Although much has 
yet to be accomplished, all the members of the club 
are loud in their praises of the spot. The island 
consists of about seventeen acres of land, in addition 
to which the club has purchased about eight acres on 
the mainland, The latter property is designed to be 
sold to members for the erection of villa residences 
for the summer. 

On the island are two old-fashioned but comfort- 
able frame houses, looking very cheerful and_ bright 
in their new coats of red and olive-green paint. 
The larger of the two is, for the time being, the 
club-house proper, abounding with quaint closets 
and nooks, and a fine old chimney-piece in the en- 
trance hall. On the ground floor are dining-rooms, 
library and offices, while the upper floors are devoted 
to bedrooms. To the latter purpose the whole of 
the second house is given up. Alongside this sec- 
ond house is the site for the new and handsome 
club-house, which the club has decided to erect. 
Workmen are already engaged on this, but it is not 
expected that it will be finished for occupancy before 
next spring. What was formerly an apple orchard 
and a ridge of rocks directly in front of the present 
club-house, has been leveled, and made into a beau- 
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tiful lawn, while the site of Mr. Hunter’s kennels 
has been converted into an excellent tennis lawn. 
On that side of the island which faces Glen Island, 
piers have already been built to support a com- 
modious boat-house. The committee in charge of 
the improvements at Travers Island consists of 
Eugene H. Pomeroy, Jennings S. Cox, Walter G. 
Schuyler, Otto Ruhl, Arthur Sullivan and R. W. 
Rathbone. 


GIRLS WHO RIDE TRICYCLES. 


A DETROIT lady in Washington writes to a friend, 
says the Detroit Free Press, that upwards of one 
hundred young women at the capital are habitual 
riders of the tricycle. The smoothness of the streets 
there makes this a pastime rather than a laborious and 
tiresome exercise. Most of the women tricyclists 
have a special costume in the nature of a riding 
habit minus the train. Nevertheless they are a long 
while getting over their nervousness and their self- 
consciousness so as to really enjoy the exhilarating 
pleasure. Many girls own the machines they ride, 
but a large proportion of the cyclers hire them by the 
hour. The steady work required is really beneficial 
exercise—enormously so, in fact—and there ought to 
be more of it done wherever the conditions will 
permit. 


THE LEAPING SALMON OF CANADA. 


A CORRESPONDENT in the Philadelphia Mews, in 
an interesting letter from Canada, thus writes of 
salmon and the salmon fishing at the Falls of Lovette, 
near Quebec : 

‘* The salmon rivers of Canada are all streams of 
swift currents, whirling rapids and high falls. The 
salmon seems to make its way up these streams with 
as much ease as he moves down. One of the sights 
in the vicinity of Quebec is the salmon leaping at the 
Falls of Lovette, and during July many persons 
assemble there to see it. The falls are a succession 
of steep tumbles, and the water rushes over the rocks 
with great velocity. The salmon gather at the foot 
of the lower tumble, and, with marvelous leaps up 
the very face of the rushing waters, make their way 
to the summit without apparent difficulty, gliding up 
the swift chutes like a flash and mounting each suc- 
cessive tumble until the grand summit is reached. 
The Canadian will tell you that when there was no 
legal interference with spearing, the Indians were in 
the habit of gathering at the foot of the falls in their 
birch canoes and casting their spears at the salmon as 
they leaped up the torrents, making their casts with 
such marvelous skill that the salmon aimed at was in- 
variably stopped in his vaulting career and fell back 
impaled by the Indian’s cruel barb.” 


THE KENNEL. 


THE kennel editor of the Montreal Sport says that 
spaniels and terriers are at present Canada’s principal 
winners. The day is gone when our English setters 
swept the bench. The reason is that pointers and 
setters are not the dogs for Canadian shooting, and 
for a breed to take a firm hold it must be adapted to 
general use. Spaniels are the Canadian shooting dogs 
par excellence, and of all the varieties my vote goes 
for the clumber. Unfortunately, there are very few 
of them in the Dominion. Halifax ranks first in 
number of its clumbers; next Ottawa. There are a 
few in Toronto, and in Montreal I know of only one, 
owned by Mr. C, H. Wallace, the champion shot. 





















































IF I WERE A GIRL. 


BY TOMMY GLOVER. 


If I were a girl 
With a snip of a curl, 
A girl of the gay, effervescent 
Description, you know, 
Don’t you know? I would go 


Where weeping Love lies deliquescent, 


In tears, and I'd say: 
“ Pray, don’t take on this way.” 
I’d try to dispel his distraction. 
I'd give him a whirl— 
Yes, if I were a girl— 
And bring him again into action. 


If I were a maid, 
Prim, and steady, and staid— 

A maid quite “correct,” coy and proper, 
I’d wait for young Love, ‘ 
Like a fluttering dove, 

Until he asked me—and my “popper.” 


Had I enough brains 
To go in when it rains, 
I’d leave foolish Love far behind me; 
I’d take to my heels, 
With discreet little squeals, 
And hide where he never could find me. 


WATCHING (?) THE ’VARSITY CRICKET MATCH AT LORD'S. 
(With OutinGc’s compliments to Mr. Punch.) 














SHOULD OUR GIRLS GO ON AN OUTING? 


YouncG ladies who cultivate outing and outdoor 
exercise will not wear strings on their hats this sum- 
mer, but the chances are they will have more strings 
to their bows than ever. 


TAN is the favorite summer color with young 
ladies devoted to archery, tennis, canoeing, boating, 
fishing and yachting. Well, it is very becoming. As 
maidens they are tanned by the sun, and as matrons 
their sons are tanned by them. Turn about is fair 
play. 

IT IS NOT ALL GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


Texas Siftings says that it is all very well to envy 
the baseball players and the nice time they are having 
with big salaries, besides being lionized, but when 
their pictures appear in the illustrated papers they are 
subjects more fit for pity than any other feeling. Add 
to this the sin of spelling a man’s name wrong in the 
account of a great game, then fancy the feelings of 
the ball player, and you will have no room for envy. 


WHAT KIND OF A PITCHER IN DRY WEATHER ? 


VAN HALTREN is a curve pitcher and not a water 
pitcher, says the Chicago Herald, because he cannot 
twirl successfully in rainy weather. OUTING would 
like to know what kind of a pitcher he is in dry 
weather, is he a growler ? 


“TF man had a hinge in his back, 
He would caper and frolic and laugh, 
While marking anew the tennis court, 
For his stoop wouldn’t break him in half.” 
—Puck, 


MITCHELL is after the gore of the man, says 7ime 
(old 7id-Bits), who called him an English Sparrer. 
“Vell, vot of hit?” 


‘* THE world is plunged in deep despair, 
In wormwood and in gall ; 
We'll have to pay our fifty cents, 
Or see no games of ball.” 
— Washington Critic. 








WHAT COUNTRYMAN WAS THIS DISCIPLE OF 
WALTON ? 


‘WHAT are those?” asked a man at a St. Louis 
restaurant, pointing to a dish. 

‘* Fried soles,” replied the waiter—‘‘ have one?” 

‘*Let me have a heel first, and if I don’t like it, 
there won’t be so much to throw away.” —JZife. 


SCENE: Stranded yacht. (Party in cabin, reading). 
‘“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

(Party on deck, soliloquizing). ‘‘I heartily wish 
that tide would develop itself in this vicinity, and 
perhaps I wouldn’t grasp the opportunity.” 


THE GIRL IN YACHTING DRESS. 


“cc 


A PRETTY. girl looks pretty in 
Most anything, I guess, 

But prettiest to a sailor’s eye 
She looks in yachting dress. 


Oh, when she heaves in sight, there goes 
A signal of distress 

That shows each man’s a captive to 
The girl in yachting dress ! 


But tho’ a many girls may go 
A-sailing, bonny Bess 

Is just the sweetest, dearest she 
That wears a yachting dress. 


Beneath her jaunty cap there flies 
A red rebellious tress 

That brings white horses to the waves 
When she’s in yachting dress. 


Fain, fain would I the sea breeze be, 
Her fair form to caress ; 

Fain would I be the sun to kiss 
Sweet Bess in yachting dress. 


In the snug harbor of her heart, 
I grudge not to confess 
I fain would refuge find from all 
The rest in yachting dress. ” 
—N. MN. B. 





“ On, there is sweetness in the mountain air, 
And life that bloated ease can never hope to share.” 

Thus the immortal bard of modern England sang 
the attractions of the Highlands as against the sandy 
shores of the ocean. Very recently an American 
philosopher consented not only to confirm this wise 
maxim of Byron in an article on the proper choice 
of a summer resort, but Chief Signal-Officer Greely 
went even to the trouble of establishing by statistics 
the spot where people should go who seek sanitary 
summer homes. His conclusion is that the average 
duration of the heated term for the Adirondack 
region is 68 degrees Fahrenheit, and the weight of 
aqueous vapor in grains per cubic feet 5.5 as against 
6 tc 8 elsewhere, and from these and other facts is 
forced to favor this mountainous region rather than 
the now so fashionable seashore resorts. 


But back of the sound reasons of philos- 
opher and poet lie the stubborn facts of 
man’s desire to recreate and sport when- 
ever freed from the cares and the daily 
routine of his business or professional life. 
The seashore offers but few if any diver- 
sions. Now and then a favorable hour 
for a sail, a rollicking in the sheets of 
Neptune, or a drive along the sandy beach, 

but with these the list of seaside attractions ends. 
How different are the enjoyments of the forest! 
How the poetic fancy soars aloft and loses itself 
in the vast and unmeasured realms of space! How 
the sportsman hies to his gun and his rod, and how 
rise his hopes for game and adventure as he dwells 
upon the lakes and the streams that rush through 
“‘the forest primeval”! 

There are certainly many beautiful spots in the 
great wilderness of New York, where one may 
pleasantly spend the summer, but there is no more 
charming spot than Blue Mountain Lake and its 
limpid waters. Its very means of approach add 
to its charms. What more delightful excursion 
than a return to the old stage-coach, or its modern 
substitute, the ‘‘ Tally-ho.” From North Creek 
across the Divide separating the upper waters of 
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the Hudson from the water-shed of the Racquette, 
the elegant Tally-ho coaches climb to a higher 
plateau through a wild and rocky section, and 
when the magnificent hostelry on the lake is 
reached the name of ‘‘ Prospect House” seems 
indeed appropriate. 

The main structure of this, the largest of the Adi- 
rondack hotels, is five stories in height. It fronts 255 
feet in length upon the Blue Mountain Lake, from 
which it is separated by a lawn broad enough for a 
brigade review. From this main building a wing 
of 150 feet projects back toward the road. A good 
piazza of extraordinary width extends along the 
entire front, and ends with a series of detached bal- 
conies above, adorned by pointed turrets, which 
give relief to the centre and corners of the roof. 

The Prospect House of Blue Mountain Lake, 
which was the first hotel in the world to introduce 
the Edison electric lights into sleeping apartments, 
contains 300 large, airy and pleasant rooms, in 
addition to the spacious office and general room, 
dining-hall and parlors. Running water, a steam 
elevator, and all other conveniences that fastidious 
travel demands, are provided here. A billiard-room, 
bowling alley and shooting range occupy a sepa- 
rate structure, and the hotel is further supplemented 
by a handsome cottage, with open fire-places in all 
rooms. It is kept open throughout the winter. 
Lawn tennis grounds are provided, and an exten- 
sive fleet of skiffs is ready at the wharf. A hand- 
some stone windmill, set close to the new sea- 
wall along the lake, is a prominent addition to the 
many charming qualities of this valuable hotel prop- 
erty, where the summer visitor is out of reach of 
malaria, and the autumn guest is sure to escape hay 
fever. Surely, this is a spot for mortals to seek ! 


THE seasons of ’86 and ’87 witnessed a marked 
increase in the volume of pleasure and travel into 
the lake region of the Adirondacks. The season of 
’88 will witness a still more marked increase. This 
pleasing fact is traceable to the successful efforts 
made by the management of the Adirondack Rail- 
way Company to bring the facilities for pleasure 
travel by rail, stage and boat fully up to the standard 
of the times. The many charms of this healthful 
and picturesque region have been made known to 
thousands to whom they were previously a sealed 
book, through the pages of Birch Bark, a handsome 
little volume gotten up by President Durant. No 
effort is made to win the favor of the public through 
unwarranted assertions or extravagant description, 
but rather by a proper presentation of the natural 
attractions of this most remarkable region of country. 
It is scarcely necessary to expatiate upon the Adi- 
rondacks as a health resort. The beneficial and 
marvelous results derived from sojourning a few 
weeks among these forest lakes and mountains are 
so numerous and so well known and authenticated 
that it suffices to refer our readers to the experience 
of those who have tried it, and to the many opinions 
expressed by the highest medical authorities. 


SPORTSMEN looking wistfully toward the great 
wilderness of New York will be pleased to learn that 
immense numbers of young trout from the State 
hatcheries have this spring been placed, through the 
wise efforts of President Durant, of the Adirondack 
Railway, in Blue Mountain, Raquette, Schroon, and 
other lakes, and that every effort is made to enforce 
the statutory laws restricting the killing of deer. 


THE New York 7imes recently took occasion to 
plead the cause of American housekeepers in the fol- 
lowing strain : , 


PLEASURE, TRAVEL AND RESORTS. 
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TIRED OF HOUSEKEEPING, 


‘**T am a-weary, I am a-weary,’ she said, but did 
not go so far in her despair as the lady of the moated 
grange, whose housekeeping was limited. She only 
wished that she might be relieved of ali the care and 
bother of superintending a domestic establishment, 
and have a little time to herself for meditation, for 
culture, for diversion, for rest, somewhere where the 
butler and the steward and the housemaid and the 
scullerymaid and his highness the cook are seen no 
more. Many a lady, after the toils of the winter 
as the directing powers of complicated households, 
will re-echo this wish, and their thoughts will turn, 
not lightly, spring though it is, but with serious con- 
sideration, to the opportunities that are offered for 
the complete enjoyment and all the privacy and 
sacredness of family life with none of its harassing 
cares at such hotels—if hotel it may be called—as 
the Cambridge, at Fifth Avenue and Thirty-third 
Street. The atmosphere of the Cambridge is that 
of a refined, cultivated, happy home; the service is 
quiet, prompt, almost anticipates every want. The 
suits of rooms, designed for large and small fami- 
lies, are furnished, not with the garishness, crude- 
ness, or vulgar ostentation which used to be asso- 
ciated with the idea of a hotel, but with luxurious. 
richness and quiet good taste. The dining-rooms, 
recently enlarged, are admirable examples of artistic 
decoration, and the delightfully cooked viands that 
are served at the family tables predispose to an 
enjoyment of the entourage. Mr. Reich, the pro- 
prietor, rents the rooms only by the year, and is 
diplomatically careful that no socially undesirable 
element should intrude itself.” 

Mr. Lorenz Reich’s remedy is surely one that 
will readily cure the many ills that New Yorkers 
are heir to, as long as the present system of ser- 
vice supply remains so lamentably imperfect. Mr. 
Lorenz Reich is indeed a public benefactor, and the 
people of New York will not let his good work go 
unnoticed. He will, at least, have no cause to com- 
plain of indifference on the part of the press. The 
American journalist may have his faults, but indiffer- 
ence to a good act is not one of them. 


THE accounts that come of the opening of the 
season at Richfield Springs promise great things. 
Equestrianism and driving are the principal features, 
and many of the visitors may be seen driving four-in- 
hand. It is expected that there will be no less than 
twelve drags at the Springs this summer. The 4th 
of July was celebrated by races at which there was a 
good attendance. 

Reports come to us that the hotels are well pat- 
ronized, and the new proprietor of the American, 
Mr. Earle, is winning golden opinions from the 
old patrons of the house by his excellent manage- 
ment. 


OF the many enterprising railroads of this country 
none beats the C. B. & Q. R. R. By it one is en- 
abled to take a trip at low rates, and visit the leading 
cities of the West and Northwest. On this line it is 
possible to obtain a sleeping-car from Chicago to 
Denver without change, and to be only one night on 
the road. 


Mr. ARTHUR L. CALHOUN, of the Boston Daily 
Evening Traveller, sailed for Europe recently, on 
the Wieland, intending to make a canoe trip the 
whole length of the Danube. Mr. Calhoun, who is 
a graduate of Harvard, class of ’85, will write regu- 
larly for OUTING, and a series of interesting canoe 
articles may be looked for in the autumn months. 





















































BooK OF THE BLACK Bass, by James A. Henshall, 
M.D. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 

For an individual fish to be so highly honored as 
to have a fair sized volume devoted entirely to his 
family history, habits, etc., is certainly worthy of note. 
But the black bass is deserving of all the honor he 
can get from the piscatorial scribe. This book is 
divided into three parts, of which the first is devoted 
to scientific points, the second to angler’s weapons, 
and the third to more general remarks anent fly-fish- 
ing, etc. It cannot fail to prove a book of service to 
followers of Izaak Walton. 


THREE KINGDOMS: a hand-book of the Agassiz 
Association ; by Harlan H. Ballard, president of the 
New York: The Writers Publishing 


Association. 
Co., 1888. 

All readers of OUTING should study this valuable 
little manual. It is difficult to imagine any work 
which, put into a child’s hands, would tend more to 
foster a love of nature in her outdoor form. The 
association itself has shown, by its wide-spread pro- 
portions, how great an influence it has already acquired 
over the public, and has a following of some fifteen 
thousand persons, young and old. The instructions 
given are excellent, and the remarks as to bird-nesting 
should be put into the hands of every boy. 


THE LEADING Facts OF ENGLISH History ; by 
D. H. Montgomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A useful hand-book of a somewhat elementary 
kind. The summaries with which the volume opens 
seem to place facts before the eye in a form which the 
memory can grasp and retain. 


HOMESTEAD HIGHWAYS; by Herbert Milton Syl- 
vester. Boston: Ticknor & Co., 1888. 

To the lover of nature in her quiet and peaceful 
form, this collection of sketches of New England 
country life cannot fail to prove entertaining. The 
book throughout shows a most intimate knowledge of 
the habits and manners of beasts and birds. The 
author gives us some charming idyllic scenes from field 
and forest which breathe the pure air unknown to 
dwellers in teeming cities. 


HistoRIc WATERWAYS; by ~ Reuben Gold 
Thwaites. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 1888. 

In the preface the author makes some very sensible 
remarks as to the great mistake people make in 
thinking it necessary to go far afield for a holiday. 
In an exploration of the country immediately near 
their residences, points of the greatest interest are 
found, of which most people remain in perfect igno- 
rance. In accordance with this theory the author, 
who resides in Wisconsin, gives a brightly written 
and interesting account of three voyages made by 
canoe on the Rock, Fox and Wisconsin rivers. The 
book cannot fail to interest all classes of readers, 
especially canoeists. 


Our Canadian neighbor has no reason to complain 
of his treatment from OuTING. In nearly every issue 
of our magazine the Sportsman’s Paradise has re- 
ceived our attention, and so regular have been our 
visits ‘‘ across the border,” that our friends in Maine 
and Michigan might have good grounds for jealousy 
were any jealous feelings likely to gain ground in any 
American heart against our next-door neighbor to 
the north. THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE; OR, THE 
LAKE LANDs OF CANADA, by B. A. Watson, M.D. 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Company, 1888), cre- 
ated within three months of its publication a need 
for a second edition. The volume, though it can- 
not fail to raise a feeling of envy, brings real pleas- 
ure to the sportsman debarred from following such 
enjoyable pursuits ; for, sitting in his arm-chair, he 
can follow the fortunes of the chase. It is hand- 
somely enriched by the pen and pencil of Messrs. 
Beard, whose illustrations afford additional zest in 
this interesting volume. 


THE MINERAL SPRINGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA, with analyses and notes on the promi- 
nent Spas of Europe, and a list of Seaside Resorts ; 
by George E. Walton, M.D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

As a work of reference for medical men and inva- 
lids this is a most valuable work. The mere fact that 
in the volume is contained complete analyses of the 
American springs, shows what a gap would exist in 
any medical library from which it was absent. The 
opening chapters deal with the effects and advisa- 
bility of various waters in different diseases. The 
author makes some seasonable remarks on sea-bath- 
ing, and quotes Marshal Hall’s useful directions on 
the resuscitation of people asphyxiated from drown- 
ing. 

ZO6LOGICAL SKETCHES, by Dr. Felix L. Oswald. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Though these sketches are written from a di/et- 
tante point of view, we cannot do otherwise than pro- 
nounce them a great success. The ordinary book on 
zoology or any other ‘‘ ology” is as a rule written in 
the driest style, and the lay reader has to wade 
through or skip masses of technicalities which he can- 
not understand. This defect the author has quite 
avoided, and his pages are interlarded with amusing 
anecdotes, especially of ‘‘ our four-handed relatives.” 
The only question arising is whether the author has 
not rather overdone this avoidance of scientific points, 
and whether, consequently, the volume is of much value 
as a work on Zoélogy. The numerous illustrations 
by Herman Faber are pleasantly executed. 


PLay BALL is the title of a book just published in 
Boston, which is ably edited by Mr. Drohan, of the 
Boston Glode. It contains interesting reminiscences 
of the game related to Mr. Drohan by the noted pro- 
fessional, Mike Kelly. 





Tuis department of OutinG is specially devoted to para- 
graphs of fhe doings of members of organized clubs engaged 
in the reputable sports of the period, and also to the record- 
ing of the occurrence of the most prominent events of the 
current season. On the ball fields it will embrace Cricket, 
Baseball, Lacrosse, and Football. On the bays and rivers, 
Yachting, Rowing and Canoeing. Inthe woods and streams, 
Hunting, Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, 
Lawn Tennis and Croguet. ‘Together with Ice Boating, 
Skating, Tobogganing, Snowshoeing, Coasting, and winter 
sports generally. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘‘ Editor of OutiNG,”’ 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to‘' The Editor,” and not to any 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct, and addressed to the manager. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. All communications to be written on one side of 
the paper only. 


As we go to press, we learn with profound sorrow 
of the death of Capt. Roland Folger Coffin, our 
highly esteemed yachting editor. Captain Coffin died 
in harness ; he was at the time fulfilling his duties as 
yachting reporter to the Wor/d and OUTING. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

CoLuMBIA COLLEGE opened a summer school of 
amateur photography June 15. 

THE Society of Amateur Photographers of New 
York gave a smoking concert, in imitation of the 
London Camera Club, on the 7th of June. 

THE Boston Camera Club held its last meeting of 
the present season June 4. The constitution was 
amended to make fifteen constitute a quorum, instead 
of one-fifth of the active membership, as heretofore. 

ATHLETICS. 

THE Staten Island Athletic Club is considering 
the project of sending a representative lacrosse team 
to Europe next spring. 

YALE runners broke three records June 15. C. 
A. Sherrill, 89, ran 220 yards in 22 4-5s., and 250 
yards in 25 4-5s., lowering Myers’s record by 1-5s. 
In the second trial, he covered 125 yards in 12 3-5s., 
tieing Baker’s record, and finished the 150 yards in 
15s., beating Brooks’s record of 15's. Berger ran 
the 120 yards hurdle race in 16 3-5s., breaking the 
college but not the American amateur record. 

THE Caledonian games of Princeton College took 


place June 19, The day was exceedingly hot. The 
games were well managed. 

The entries for the 100 yards dash were Barnes 
‘91, Poe ’91, King ’88, Babcock ’91. The race was 
won by King ’88, time 10%s. Poe second. 

The entries for ‘‘ Putting the Shot” were Irvine 
’88, Jones ’91, Channing ’90, and Janeway ’9g0, of 
whom only Channing and Janeway contested, 
Janeway won, putting the shot 37 ft. 5 in., thus 
breaking the college record which was 36 ft. 11 in. 

Of the four entries for the mile run, Hamilton ’88, 
Bishop, Poe, and Payne ’g1, but Bishop and Payne 
ran, Bishop winning, time 5m. 17s. 

In the 220 yards, King ’88, Babcock ’91, Poe ’gt, 
Barnes ’91 and Roddy ’gt were entered, but Poe 
and Roddy did not contest. The race was won by 
King, time 26s. Babcock second. 

There were five entries for the high jump, of 
which but two, Minot ’88 and Barnes ’gI, put in an 
appearance. Minot won, clearing 5 ft. 

The mile walk was one of the prettiest contests of 
the games. The entries were Thompson ’88, Hun- 
ter *89, Whitehead ’g1, Barnes ’91, E. Cooper ’g1, 
Valliant 91. Whitehead promptly took the lead, 
setting a rattling pace which he maintained until the 
third lap when he was overhauled and passed by 
Thompson and after that by Barnes. Cooper 
dropped out and Hunter was left behind. Thomp- 
son won, time 7m. 29s. Barnes second. 

In throwing the hammer, Jones ’91, Cowan ’88 
and Janeway ’g0, were entered. Jones did not ap- 
pear and Cowan was ruled out for being late. Jane- 
way threw go ft. 1 in. and was awarded first prize. 

The entries for the half mile were Hamilton ’88, 
Payne’g!, Barnes’91, Roddy’g1, Poe’g1. Hamilton 
and Roddy contested; won by Roddy, time 2m. 13s. 

King ’88, Black ’88 and Hirst ’90, were entered for 
the 120 yards hurdle race. King did not contest. 
Hirst won. 

In the two-mile Bicycle race Leach ’90, Campbell 
’88, Morgan ’g1, Paxton ’89 and Segur ’89, were en- 
tered, but the starters were only Campbell and Segur. 

On the first corner of the first lap Campbell took 
a bad header and was injured too much to allow him 
to continue the race. Segur finished in slow time. 

White ’88 and Hirst ’90 were the only entries for 
the pole vault, White winning, clearing 8 ft. 3 in. 

King ’88, Graham ’88, Lemassena Covington ’go, 
Leach ’g0, were the entries for the running broad 
jump. King and Graham were the only contestants, 
King winning. Distance, 1g ft. 10 in. 

In the quarter-mile run Payne ’gt, Roddy ’g1, 
Barnes ‘91, Poe ’91, Hamilton '88, Babcock ’g1, 
Hirst ’90, King ’88, were entered; but King, Poe, 
Barnes and Hamilton were the only starters. King 
won easily, time 58s. with Poe second. 

Two teams from ‘88, which were made up as fol- 
lows, contested the tug-of-war: Cowan, Black, 
Richardson, Waterman; Irvine, Jones, Morgan, 
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Hancock. 
as far and about as rapidly as they chose. 
event concluded the games. 

The Peace Cup was won again by '88, who took 
seven firsts and four seconds against two firsts won 
by 89, three firsts and one second by ’90, and two 
firsts and six seconds by ’gI. 

Referee—Prof. Johnston. Judges—Prof. Rock- 
wood, Prof. Osborn, Mr. David Green '87. Timers 
—Mr. Gulick, Dr. Bergen, Mr. F. Spalding ’87. 
Measurers—Mr. C. W. McAlpin ’88, M. J. R. Barr 
89. Starter—Mr. M. Goldie. Clerks of the Course 
—Mr. J. Hancock ’88, Mr. Wyckoff ’88. Scorer— 
Mr. R. Breckenridge 89. Judge of Walking—Mr. 
M. Goldie. 


THE American Athletes took part in the various 
contests at Ball’s Bridge, Dublin, July 7, and won 
several prizes. The 100-yards dash was captured by 
Westing of the Manhattan Athletic Club, Dohm of 
the New York coming in third. Daly of Borreso- 
kane took the first prize for putting the fifty-six pound 
shot with Grey of the New York Club second. The 
running high jump was won by Jordan of the New 
Yorks. Coneff, of the Manhattan, won the mile flat 
race. In putting the sixteen pound shot, Grey, of 
the New Yorks, broke the world’s record, and took 
first prize with a score of 44 feet. 


The former team pulled the other about 
This 


THE second tournament of the Brighton Athletic 
Club was held on the club grounds at Atlantic and 
Pennsylvania avenues, Brooklyn, July 4. The re- 
sults were as follows : ‘ 

One hundred yards dash—First heat: W. R. 
Hooper, 1 yard, first, 11 1-5 seconds. Second heat : 
F. A. Merrick, 2 yards, 11 2-5 seconds. Third heat : 
William Rose, 2 yards, 1134 seconds. Final: Wil- 
liam R. Hooper, first ; F. A. Merrick, second. Time, 
II 1-5 seconds. 

Half-mile run—Twenty starters. 
William J. Carr, 75 yards. 
McGregor, 25 yards, second. 

Running high jump—William R. Hooper, scratch, 
first, actual jump, 5 ft. 3 in.; D. J. Cox, 2 inches, 
second, 5 feet. 

One mile walk—H. M. Greenwood, scratch (first 
time), 8m. 24s.; John Sawyer, Jr., 5 seconds, second. 
The latter walked a good race for a novice. 

Hop, step and jump—H. H. Pettit, scratch, first, 
38 ft. 5% in.; D. J. Cox, 24 inches, second, 36 ft. 
1% in. 

Running broad jump—William Hastie, 18 inches, 
first, 18 ft. 2 in.; H. H. Pettit, 1 inch, second, 18 
ft. 1 in. 

One mile run—J. H. McGregor, scratch, first ; 
William J. Carr, go yards, second. Time, 5m. 
II I-5s. 


Won easily by 
Time, 2m. 23s. J. H. 


THE Scottish-American Athletic Club, of Jersey 
City, held its annual games at Caledonia Park, July 
4. The following is a summary of the events: 

One hundred yards run—William E. Hughes, 
Pastime A. C. (3% yards), first ; Thomas Namack, 
Olympic A. C. (4 yards), second. Time, Io 2-5 
seconds. 

Half-mile run—E. L. Hickey, Manhattan A. C. 
(12 yards), first; T. J. O’Day, Scottish-American A. 
C. (30 yards), second. ‘Time, 2m. 9 2-5s. 

One mile run—T. Owens, West Side A. C. (75 
yards), first; E. Hertberg, Olympic A. C. (scratch), 
second. Time, 4m. 43 I-5s. 

Four hundred and forty yards run—L. Gruber, 
Scottish-American A. C. (20 yards), first; J. T. 
Norton, Manhattan A. C. (scratch), second. Time, 
54 3-5 seconds. 


OUTING FOR AUGUST. 


One mile walk—John Lambert, Jersey City (40 
seconds), first; W. A. Berrian, Manhattan A. C. (20 
seconds), second. Time, 8m. 21s. 


Tug-of-war (weight unlimited)—Scottish - Ameri- 
can Athletic Club team won, beating the Court Jer- 
sey City team by a foot and a half. 


THE Nassau Athletic Club had an interesting 
programme July 4 at Washington Park Baseball 
grounds, Brooklyn. 

The field officers were: Referee, James E. Sulli- 
van, Pastime Athletic Club. Judges, Foster I. 
Backus, Nassau Athletic Club; John G. Walsh, 
Pastime Athletic Club, and Robert Stoll, American 
Athletic Club. Starter, W. H. Robertson, Nassau 
Athletic Club. Official Handicapper, Walter G. 
Hegeman. 

The events were as follows : 

One hundred and thirty yards dash (handicap)— 
F. H. Babcock, New York Athletic Club, 4% yards, 
first, in 13 4-5 seconds ; J. Atkinson, Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Club, g yards, second. 

One thousand yards run (handicap)—Stewart Barr, 
Staten Island Athletic Club, 18 yards, first, in 2m. 
23 4-5s.; F. J. Leonard, Nassau Athletic Club, 51 
yards, second. 

Running high jump (handicap)—F. H. Babcock, 
New York Athletic Club, 8 inches, won, his actual 
jump being 5 ft. 2 in.; W. M. Morris, Staten Island 
Athletic Club, scratch, second. 

One mile run (club handicap)—Won by J. Asper- 
tus, 70 yards, in 4m. 53s. 

Two hundred and twenty yards run (handicap)— 
A. J. Nurburg, Pastime Athletic Club, 12 yards, 
first, in 23 1-5 seconds; W. H. Strusse, Nassau 
Athletic Club, 10 yards, second. 

Four hundred and forty yards run (club handicap) 
—Won by J. Allen, 30 yards, in 52 2-5 seconds. 

Two hundred and twenty yards hurdle race (handi- 
cap)—J. J. McMullen, Manhattan Athletic Club, 4 
yards, won in 28% seconds; S. D. See, Brooklyn 
Athletic Club, 9 yards, second. 

Three miles run (handicap)—J. S. H. McGregor, 
Brighton Athletic Club, go seconds, won in 16m. 
43 3-5s.; H. C. Doremus, Prospect Harriers, 2 
minutes, second. 


ON June 26, the Y. M. C. A. of the third district 
of New York State held their third annual field-day 
on the Ridgefield Athletic Association grounds at 
Albany. The following events took place: One 
hundred yards run, junior, H. C. Palmer, first prize, 
time, 11s.; Ben. J. Worman, Albany, second prize ; 
100 yards run, senior, S. E. Pond, 10%s., first prize; 
J. Murrey, Albany, second prize; standing high 
jump, Ed. Washburn, Albany, 4 ft. 2 in., first 
prize; F. Wells, Albany, second prize; running 
high jump, F. Wells, 5 ft. 1 in., first prize ; Geo. 
Haswell, West Troy, second prize; 220 yards run, 
R. S. Calkins, Jr., Cohoes, 25 3-5s., first prize; M. 
Crego, Albany, second prize; 440 yards run, W. 
R. Strong, West Albany, 56%s., first prize; M. 
Crego, second prize. Putting shot, F. Wells, 34 ft. 
3 in., first prize; P. E. Hooghkist, Greenbush, 
second prize. Standing broad jump, F. Wells, 9 
ft. 7 in., first prize ; J. Murrey, second prize. Run- 
ning broad jump, F. Wells, 18 ft. 9 in., first prize ; 
Ben. J. Worman, second prize. Hop-step-and- 
jump, F. Wells, 41 ft., first prize; Ben J. Wor- 
man, second prize. 880 yards run, M. R. Strong, 
2m. 153s., first prize; C. R. Scherer, Albany, 
second prize. One mile run, A. Barnard, Albany, 
5m. 203(s., first prize; I. McLane, Albany, second 
prize. One mile walk, H. Whittle, Albany, 8m. 58s., 
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first prize ; W. L. Rodgers, Cohoes, second prize. 
Standing kick omitted. Pole vault, M. Crego, 7 ft. 
6 in., first prize; L. Hendricks, Albany, second 
prize. One mile bicycle, W. Kiernan, Albany, 3m. 
40s., first prize; E. Irving, Albany, second prize. 


BASEBALL. 


THE record of the Amateur League of the Metrop- 
olis in their pennant race for 1888 up to June 25th, 
shows the New Jersey Athletic Club in the van, with 
the Staten Island Athletic Club second, the Staten 
Island Cricket Club third, and the Brooklyn Athletic 
Club last. The record i in full i is as follows : 


Staten Island A. C. 
Staten Island C. C. 
Brooklyn A. C. 

Per cent. of victories. 


Victories. 


New Jersey A. C. . 
Staten Island A. C.! 
Staten Island C. C.| 
Brooklyn A. Cc. . 


oOoN | 1 New Jersey A. C. 


onl] 


Defeats : 


JUNE 25, rer Eastern club teams of the perrens 
Association went on their first Western tour this 
season, after closing up their second series of home 
games. ‘Their records in the pennant contest to that 
date, therefore, becomes interesting, especially when 
compared with those of the same period last season. 
Up to June 25, 1887, the eight clubs occupied the 
following relative position in that year: 


RECORD OF 1887. 





| Won. 
| Played. 
Per cent. of 
victories. 


* }boet: 


| 
J Cuuss. 


Per cent. of 
victories 


Louisville .... +560 
| Brooklyn .... «500 
| Metropolitan. . |13'35/48) .270 
| Cleveland 12|39/51| .235 


ae ees 
Baltimore .... 
Cincinnati .... 
Athletic . 





Up to ue 25 this year the eight clubs occupied 
the following relative positions : 


7% 


Per cent. of 
victories. 
j Per cent. o 
victories. 


Baltimore ree 24/25 49) .460 
Cleveland... . |17)31/48 .354 
Kansas City . » [14/32 46) .304 
Louisville . . . . |14!36/50 .280 


Brooklyn | 
St. Louis 115145 .667 
Athletic 612 
Cincinnati .. . . 29121 50. .580 


3 
Co 
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each other’s grounds. The series began April 28, at 
Princeton, and closed June 26. The last game of the 
campaign was played at New Haven, and the full 
score is appended as follows : 


YALE. 

~ RiBPOAE 
Stagg, p. ° 
Calhoun, ad b } 
Fant, c.f... .4 
Noyes, 3d b. 4 
i eee 
McConkey,ss 4 
McBride,tstb 3 
McClinto’k,rf 3 
Walker, 


HARVARD. 
ABRiIBPOAE 

1 Campbell, ss. 4 0 3 

o Gallivan,2d b 

1 Boyden, c. f. 

1 Henshaw, c. 

1 Willard, 1st b, 

o Bates, p... 

o} Knowlton,Lf. 

0, Qua’k’boss,3b 4 

1;Howland, r.f. 4 


° 


On OH OHHH 
OoOnrO00OH HN 
HOWMN AX HHO 
OonnOOHOO 
NNNF CONHN HK 
COOF OW ON 
Onn HOH OOH 


Totals... 5| Totals... 
Score by Innings. 
Clubs. 1st. 2d. 3d. 4th. 5th, 6th. 7th. 8th. oth. 
Wales cass @ © OO § © ° ° (oO 
HMareard ...060 0606 6 6 © 30 o-3 


Summary—At New Haven, June 26, 1888—Yale, 5; Har- 
vard, 3. Earned runs—Yale 3. Two-base hit—Knowlton. 
Three-base hit—Hunt. Home run—McClintock. Stolen 
bases—Calhoun (2), Hunt (3), Noyes, McClintock (4), Camp- 
bell, Henshaw, Willard and Knowlton (3). First base on 
balls—By Stagg, 1. Struck out—By Stagg, 5; by Bates, 3. 
Time of game—Two hours. Umpire—Mr. McLean. 


SUMMARY OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


April 28, Princeton vs. Yale at Princeton, pitchers, 
Mercur, Stagg, 6—5. May 5, Yale vs. Princeton 
at New Haven, pitchers, Stagg, Mercur, 1o—4. 
May 7, Harvard vs. Princeton at Cambridge, pitch- 
ers, Bates, King, 9—3. May 12, Harvard vs. 
Princeton at Princeton, pitchers, Bates, King and 
Mercur, 11—0o. May Ig, Yale vs. Harvard at New 
Haven, pitchers, Stagg, Bates, 7—1. May 30, 
Harvard vs. Princeton at Princeton, pitchers, Bates, 
Mercur, 15—4. June 2, Harvard vs. Princeton at 
Cambridge, pitchers, Bates, Mercur, 7—2. June 5, 
Yale vs. Princeton at Princeton, pitchers, Stagg, 
King, 9—1. June 9, Harvard vs. Yale at Cam- 
bridge, pitchers, Bates, Stagg, 7—3. June 16, 
Yale vs. Princeton at New Haven, pitchers, Ames, 
Mercur and King, 15—5. June 23, Yale vs. Har- 
vard at Cambridge, pitchers, Stagg, Bates, 8—o. 
June 26, Yale vs. Harvard at New Haven, pitchers, 
Stagg, Bates, 5—3. 

In Yale’s six victories and two defeats they scored 
62 runs. In Harvard’s five victories and three de- 
feats they scored 53, and Princeton’s one victory and 
six defeats they scored 25 runs. Yale scored 39 
runs against Princeton and 20 ‘against Harvard ; 
Harvard scored 42 against Princeton and 4 against 
Yale ; and Princeton scored 5 against Yale and 9 
against Harvard. The record in full is as follows: 


\ 


Per cent. of 
victories. 


Harvard. 
Princeton 





It will be readily seen what a difference there is 
between the positions occupied by the Brooklyn team 
this year and last. 


By the unanimous consent of the sixteen clubs of 
the League and the Association, the scoring rules 
have been changed, by the Conference Committee, 
so as to eliminate the record of bases on balls from 
the error column of the score, and place such record 
only inthe summary. The change went into opera- 
tion June 28. 


THIs year the College Baseball League included 
only the club nines of Harvard, Yale and Princeton. 
Each club was to play a series of four games, two on 


Yale 
Harvard 
Princeton . 


Defeats . . 


THE New Jersey Athletic Club opened their new 
grounds at Bergen Point on June 23. The field is 
not yet in as good condition as it will be. The most 
perfect field is that of the Staten Island Athletic 
Club at West Brighton. The Staten Island Cricket 
Club has also a very picturesque field, but most diffi- 
cult for ‘‘ fielders,” as the ball shoots like a rifle shot. 
The Brooklyn Athletic Club’s grounds are too small, 
being only a block wide, though long enough. 
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Upto the departure of the Eastern American teams 
for the West, the percentage of victories of the leading 
pitchers of the brooklyn, St. Louis, Athletic and Cin- 
cinnati teams—those then in the lead in the race— 
stood: Hughes of Brooklyn, .goo; Hudson of St. 
Louis, .846 ; Viau of Cincinnati, .800; Carruthers 
of Brooklyn, .731; Seward of the Athletics, .684; 
Foutz of Brooklyn, .660; Terry of Brooklyn, .630 ; 
King of St. Louis, .619; Mullane of Cincinnati, 
.600; Weyhing of Athletics, .578; Knauff of St. 
Louis, .571; Mays of Brooklyn, .500 ; Devlan of St. 
Louis, .500. All the other pitchers of the four clubs 
were below .500, including Smith of Cincinnati. 


Dr. A. H. P. Leur, the Director of Physical Edu- 
cation at the University of Pennsylvania, has dedi- 
cated his new volume, ‘‘ The Hygiene of Baseball,” 
to Mr. Chadwick, Baseball Editor of OUTING. 


The Southern League has been a financial failure 
this season, and the clubs had nearly all disbanded 
before the opening week of July. The cause was 
lack of public confidence in the integrity of the 
play of the majority of the teams ; this was owing to 
the pernicious influence of the pool gambling which 
connected itself with the game. Until this evil is re- 
moved, no more Southern League clubs will be given 
the probation of the National Agreement. 


THE New York State Intercollegiate Association 
closed its championg¢hip season the last week in June, 
and the result of the series of games played was the 
success of the nine of Syracuse University. The rec- 
ord is appended : 
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THE Maine College League finished its champion- 
ship season the last week in June, the winner of the 
pennant being the Maine State College nine. The 
contest with the Bowdoin College nine was close. 
The record in full is appended : 
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Nore—In the Yale baseball group the names are 
as follows, commencing in the left upper corner: 
1. Dalzell, 2. Huyworth, 3. Walker, 4. Dann, 5. Cal- 
houn, 6. Hunt, 7. McConkey. The central figure 
is Stagg; on his right are McBride and Noyes, on 
his left Osborn and McClintock. 


CANOEING. 


THE American Canoe Association will hold its 
annual meet at Lake George in August. The open- 








ing day will be August 10, and from that day until 
the 24th canoes and canoeists will occupy Long 
Island and the waters surrounding it. The regatia 
will take place during the last week of the canoeists’ 
stay there. 


THE spring regatta of the Ianthe Canoe Club, of 
Woodside, near Newark, N. J., took place June 16 
on the Passaic River. 

The programme opened with a paddling race be- 
tween classes Nos. 3 and 4, which was won with 
ease by B. Fredericks ; L. B. Palmer came in second. 

This was followed by a paddling tandem race, 
won by Messrs. Palmer and Fredericks, who defeated 
Messrs. Hobart and Fanner. 

Standing on deck with centreboards housed and 
paddling in that position was an amusing event. 
The race was very close throughout, and was won 
by Lincoln B. Palmer by half a length. A ‘‘ hurry- 
scurry ” race, which consisted of swimming and pad- 
dling, had four starters. The event was won by H. 
S. Farmer by 5 ft. 

The last and most interesting event was ‘‘the 
tournament,” in which each contestant endeavored 
to upset the other. L. B. Palmer won. , 

There was no sailing race. 


THE Brooklyn Canoe Club had its races during 
the afternoon of June 23, over the course in front of 
its club-house at the foot of Fifty-fifth Street, South 
Brooklyn. The course was triangular, running 
from the stakeboat in front of the club-house to the 
red spar buoy, then to the can buoy and back to the 
stakeboat, three miles in all. The first race was for 
unclassified small boats; the second race was for 
canoes, no limit to rig or ballast ; the third race, tan- 
dem paddling, was for decked sailing canoes, and 
the fourth was a combined sailing and paddling 
race. Before the races, Mr. Palmer’s canoe, the 
Atlanta, was fouled and injured by a catboat, and 
was withdrawn. ‘The canoes of the first and second 
race were started together. In the first class the 
Cygnus was sailed by M. V. Brokaw, the A/inte was 
sailed by F. L. Dunnell, and the £c/ifse by R.S. 
Blake. In the second class, the Me// was sailed by 
Dr. R. N. Dennison, and the Vixen by H. C. Ward. 
The £clipse took the lead, and increased it till she 
rounded the stakeboat. The Cygzus won second 
place in the first class. In the second class the 
Vixen won. After rounding the first buoys the 
canoes were running free with the wind and made 
good time. The prizes for the first and second 
classes were silver mugs. The race committee de- 
cided not to sail the third and fourth races. J.C. 
Smart was judge. 


THE eig’ venth spring regatta of the New York 
Canoe Club was sailed, June 30, over a triangular 
course of five miles off the club-house at Stapleton, 
S; a. 

The first race was for canoes of the senior and 
novice classes. The start was made in a fresh west- 
erly breeze. The boats crossed the line in the follow- 
ing order. 

Novice Class—Outing, W. H. Howard; Nancy, 
Dr. Curtis; Zarrier, Dr. Powers; Tramp, Mr. 
Ginler ; Puritan, Clarence Eagle; Seca Guill, Mr. 
Palmer. 

Senior Class— Vagabond, C. J. Stevens; Rattler, 
H. O. Barley; AZzx, C. Brockhauer ; Vo. 1,143» 
Mr. Blake; /ess, Mr. Sinclair; Sea Urchin, Mr. 
Nadler. 

The Outing, sailed by Mr. Howard, was caught 
by a flaw near the finish and capsized. 
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The race was won with ease by Mr. Blake in his 
canoe Vo. 7,74}, in one hour and three minutes, fol- 
lowed closely by the Jess, sailed by Mr. Sinclair. 

The second event, a paddling race, had but four 
entries—M/ix, Mr. Brockhauer; A/ake, Mr. Cam- 
meyer ; Jess, Mr. Sinclair, and Wo. 7,747, Mr. Blake. 
It was won by the A/zx, Mr. Brockhauer. 

The next event was a paddling race for tandems, 
which the following three canoes entered : AZ7x, Mr. 
Brockhauer and Mr. Blake; Puritan, Charles Eagle 
and Dr. Curtis, and Cygnus, Mr. Cammeyer and Mr. 
Schneider. Messrs. Brockhauer and Blake, in the 
Mix, were the victors. 

The ‘‘ capsize ” race was the prettiest event of the 
day. There were three entries. Commodore Kirk 
Monroe, of the New York Canoe Club, who capsized 
his beat and righted her, crossing the line in 6% 
minutes, won the contest. 

The Regatta Committee consisted of Messrs. Kirk 
Monroe, B. H. Bedal and H, Ingalls Blake. 


COACHING. 


COACHING parties from Germantown made delight- 
ful daily trips to the Fountain House, Doylestown, 
and return on several days about the middle of June, 
in Mr. E. Rittenhouse Miller’s and Mr. Irwin 
McCallum’s coaches, *‘ York” and ‘‘ Yellow Jacket,” 
each running on alternate days. The distance is 
about twenty-five miles. Relays of horses were 
kept at Horsham, Montgomery County, a half-way 
point. Several of the return trips were made by 
moonlight. The following is the record of a week 
and the names of ladies and gentlemen who enjoyed 
the coaching trips on the days named : 

Monday, ‘‘ Yellow Jacket,” Mr. and Mrs. E. Rit- 
tenhouse Miller, Mrs. Joseph S. Lovering, Mrs. W. 
K. Bray, Miss Carrie Cope, Miss Mary Ashurst, 
Miss Lovering, Joseph S. Lovering Wharton, F. B. 
Stork, R. K. Wright, Jr., John S. Forbes, W. J. 
Forbes. 

Tuesday, ‘‘ York,”” Mr. E. R. Miller, Miss Gray, 
Mr. McLaughlin, Miss Altemus, Mrs. Albert, Mrs. 
McCallum, Mr. and Mrs. Kurtz. 

Wednesday, ‘‘ Yellow Jacket,” Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Knight, Jr., Miss A. 
Wright, Miss J. Wright, Miss Washbourne, Miss 
Price, Mrs. J. B. Ellison, Mr. E. W. Dwight, Mr. 
Edward Browning. 

Thursday, ‘‘ York,” Mr. and Mrs. Dorr, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Peabody, Mr. and 
Mrs. M.C. Potter, Mrs. H. I. Keen, Miss Clemm, 
Dr. Grayson, Mr. Harrison, Miss Esler, Mr. Lee, 
and IT. McCallum. 

Friday, ‘‘ Yellow Jacket,” Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Noble, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Morris, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore C. Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. E. Ritten- 
house Miller, Miss F. L. Price, Miss L. K. Stokes, 
Mr. George Burton, and Mr. Edward Ilsley. 


CYCLING. 


Mr. HowarpD P. MERILL has now been placed 
in charge of the cycling department of our Records. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the League of 
American Wheelmen was held at Baltimore, Md., 
June 18, 19 and 20. The meeting was called to 
order by Vice-President Hoyes, who occupied the 
chair at the opening. The committee on credentials 
reported 38 members present in person and 93 by 
proxy. After a list of appointments were read, and 
a short verbal report by the chairman, the officers 
made their reports. 







OUR MONTHLY RECORD. 


The treasurer, W. M. Brewster's report showed 
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that since the date of the last report, March 1, 1888: 


Balance on hand March Ist F 
March 12th, cash from the secretary -editor. 
June gth, cash from the secretary-editor . 


Total 


$30.56 
500.00 
600.00 


$1,130.56 





Bills paid and approved by the executive 


committee amounted to 


Cash balance on hand June 16, 1888 


$565.51 
565.05 





$1,130.56 


This amount is exclusive of the amount contribut- 
ed tothe relief fund in response to the circular issued 
by the executive committee under date of March 


15th. The sum received 


for this account to date 


amounts to $423.00, and is divided among the dif- 


ferent divisions as follows, 


Massachusetts $305.00 
Rhode Island. 66.00 
Missouri 30.00 
Kentucky . . . 15.00 


District of Columbia 2.00 


Viz. : 

New York $1.00 
Pennsylvania 1.00 
Connecticut . 1.00 
Ono. . « «« Toe 
Utah 1.00 


A financial statement of the condition of the office 
of the secretary-editor Charles S. Butler, drawn to 
June 1, makes the following showing : 


Dr. 
Cash on hand $1,182.43 
Suspense, fix- 
tures, sundries 
Bulletin account 
Accounts receiva- 
able 


915.56 
881.95 


594.16 


$3,574.10 


Cr. 


Due Treasurer $2,957.79 
Profit on card 





cases ; 95.40 
Sundry bills . 45.10 
Due Divisions . 476.81 

$3,574.10 


Total of membership in the League by States, in- 
cluding all names published up to and including list 


No. 145, of June 15, 1888: 


Alabama... . Q 
Ave 6. ws el CS 
Arkansas . 10 
California . - 345 
Colorado . 45 
Connecticut . 419 
Dakota 10 


Delaware. . 41 
District of Columbia 108 


Florida. 15 
Georgia . 
Illinois . . 588 
Indiana < 39% 
Iowa . ¥96 
Kansas. - 128 
Kentucky . 74 
Louisiana . - 43 
Maine . 114 
Maryland . - 393 
Massachusetts III5 
Michigan . 253 
Minnesota 98 
Mississippi II 
Missouri . 309 
Montana . = 
Total . 


Applications in hand June 16 . 


Total . 


Nebraska . 83 
New Hampshire . 39 
New Jersey . 652 
New Mexico. ak. 
New York 2153 
North Carolina. . 5 
OHO . . . « « Joe 
Oregon 3. ee 
Pennsylvania 1288 
Rhode Island 216 
South Carolina. . 7 
Tennessee 53 
Texas. 24 
Utah . 10 
Vermont . 56 
Virginia . ; 95 
West Virginia . 29 
Wisconsin 80 


Wyoming 4 
Wash. Territory I 
Bermuda . . I 
Comgee . «*s « 3 
England . 4 
Nova Scotia. 8 
Switzerland . I 
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Numbers reported at previous meets : 


1881, at Boston 1054 
1882, at Chicago 25030 
1883, at New York 2131 
1884, at Washington ; 4250 
1885, at Buffalo . No report. 
1886, at Boston . 8463 
1887, at St. Louis 9480 
1888, at Baltimore 10,218 


After the report of the Committee on Rights and 
Privileges was heard, the election of officers for the en- 
suing year wastaken up. ‘The result was as follows : 
T. J. Kirkpatrick was unanimously re-elected presi- 
dent ; H. W. Hayes won a like vote for re-election as 
vice-president ; W.S. Bull was elected third member 
of the executive committee and W. M. Brewster was 
again re-elected treasurer of the League. 

The committee appointed to revise the constitu- 
tion, submitted its report, which was adopted. As 
this report will receive consideration in a future 
issue of OUTING, we leave the matter over until that 
issue without further comment. 

After the adoption of the new or revised constitu- 
tion, aetion was taken on the case of Philip Hummel, 
of Chicago, whose friends had applied to have him 
reinstated as an amateur. Action being taken, Mr. 
Hummel was reinstated by a vote of seventeen in 
favor to eight against. 

The parade was one of the most imposing spec- 
tacles seen in Baltimore in a long time. It started 
from North Avenue and Charles Street. 

First came the Grand Marshal, President Kirk- 
patrick, and E. P. Haydenas aid; next 13 mounted 
cavalry buglers; next Vice-President Hayes and 
Davol on a tandem ; next the Louisiana representa- 
tives, three in number, all dressed in cream flannel, 
as additional aids. Then, interspersed with many 
unattached and visitors, as above mentioned, came 
14 New York Bicycle Club, 53 Brooklyn, 2 Elmira, 
6 Manhattan, 4 Buffalo, 2 Syracuse, 27 New Jersey 
Division, 34 Pennsylvania Club, 23 Century, 10 Cen- 
tral Wheelmen, and 3 Cincinnati, of Cincinnati, 3 
Kenton, of Covington, Ky., 1 Indiana, 16 Michigan 
Division, 12 Missouri Division, 1 from far-off Cali- 
fornia Division, 33 Missouri Club, with 12 Capitol 
Club of Washington as guests ; Parks ona unicycle, 
49 Baltimore Club, with friends ; 39 Ramblers Club, 
22 Washington Cycle Club, with 7 ladies on ladies’ 
bicycles ; 22 Centaur Club, 6 Chesapeake, 22 Hagers- 
town, 4 Westminster, 21 Virginia Division, 8 Dela- 
ware Division, 2 Florida Division, 2 Texas; in all, 
with unattached, 615 wheelmen and wheelwomen. 

The races took place in the Arlington Driving 
Park, three and a half miles from the city, on the 
Pimlico road. The park has an excellent half-mile 
track which had been specially prepared for the oc- 
casion. T. I. Kirkpatrick acted as referee ; Geo. 
Bidwell, G. A Jessup and H. W. Hayes as judges ; 
Abbot Bassett, F. P. Prial, J. Rodgers, as timers ; N. 
H. Van Sicklen as starter, and H. W. Barrington as 
Clerk of Course. : 

The races commenced promptly. At 3.30 the one- 
mile L. A. W. championship was called. It was won 
by Will Windle, on a Victor racer, in 2m. 43s., with 
Fred Foster, the Canadian, a close second at 2m. 43 4s. 
and J. Fred Midgley, ona Springfield Roadster, third, 
in 2m. 44s. Alsoran, C. A. Stenken, P. L. Seufferle, 
Phil Brown, and H. S. Kingsland. Midgley crossed 
the tape ahead on the first half mile, with Kingsland 
second, but the finish was as above. 

The half-mile novice race was won by W. E. Mc- 
Cune, Im. 22 2-5s., followed by E. J. Decker, 1m. 24s., 
both on Springfield roadsters, with H. E. Perlie 
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(1m. 28%s.), F. C. Gilbert, J. E. Patterson and G, 
A. Getty, in the order named. 

The one mile tandem handicap was won by Kings- 
land and West, of Baltimore, in 3m. 4 4-5s. on a 
(Quadrant, against Seufferle and Ward, of Washing- 
ton, on a Humber tandem. 

The three mile lap race was won by Windle, in 
gm. 32 2-5s.; Foster second, in gm. 38s. 

The two mile handicap tricycle was won by Kings- 
land, in 7m. 4s., on a Quadrant racer, against Phil 
Brown, 4-5s. behind on a Marlboro’ Club. 

The three mile handicap resulted as follows: W. 
E. McCune (45 seconds) first, in 8m. 42s, on a 
Springfield Roadster, and Windle (scratch) second, 
in 8m. 54 2-5s. against W. IH. Ward (22 seconds), J. 
W. Egolf (22 seconds), Getty (45 seconds), and 
Decker (45 seconds). ; 

The one mile championship tricycle was a rep- 
etition of the two mile tricycle handicap above. 
Kingsland and Brown were the only starters in each 
—in the first each receiving 10 seconds against Fos- 
ter, who did not start—and Kingsland also carried off 
first prize in this race, in 3m, 2s., against Brown’s 3m. 
4s. Kingsland led in both races from the start, and 
on the finish, when Brown attempted to pass him, 
he spurted and increased his lead. The first half in 
the last mentioned race was made in Im, 31s. 

The two mile handicap safety resulted as follows : 
I. J. F. Midgley (10 seconds) 5m. 57s., Springfield 
Roadster ; 2. E. J. Decker (30 seconds) 6m. 11 4-5s., 
Springfield Roadster; 3. J. E. Patterson (40 sec- 
onds) 6m. 5§3s., Star; 4. C. A. Stenken (17 sec- 
onds) on a Star. 

The three-quarter mile steeplechase was won by F. 
C. Gilbert, Star, with P. M. Harris second on a 
Springfield Roadster, and W. H. Ward third on an 
ordinary. The contestants mounted, rode a short 
distance, left their wheels, crawled under a hurdle, 
ran back, picked up their wheels, trundled them 
across the infield and over a fence, mounted, and fin- 
ished in the order given. 

Harry Parks attemped to lower the unicycle record 
for a mile, but fell on the tape at the end of the first 
half-mile and did not finish. 

Then Basset and Jessup ran a one-eighth of a 
mile foot race, resulting in favor of the former, who 
had a literal ‘‘ walk over,” as both crossed the tape at 
slow pace, much winded, and amidst deafening ap- 
plause. 

On the whole, the fine weather, the large crowd of 
spectators, and the well-conducted races, free of all 
accidents, were an excellent testimonial to the mana- 
gers of the ninth annual meet of the League of Amer- 
ican Wheelmen. 

THE following is the record of the Winona, Minn., 
Cyclists’ Club, from April 20 to June 10, 1888, for 
the long distance medal : 





|RECORD FOR|FROM APRIL 
Name. | 


| MONTH. 20TH, 
—_ ‘ SE en reso ae: 
1 W.H. Elmer. . ‘ A 62 miles.| 74 miles, 
2 J. R.Marfield . . ° 78% ‘* | 200% * 
3. J. A. Merigold, Jr. trolg ** 192% “* 
4 | W.D. Chandler. ; 18014 ** | 241% 
5 B. D. Hatcher . . 1 ee 1 pes 
6°| A.W. Laird. . ‘ ; 9° ** | 130% * 
7 | C.H. Porter . . ‘ ; —s  * | ihn 
8 | C. M. Wheeler . ; . | 120% ** 176% * 
g J. 1. Willson. ° | 178% ‘“* 278% ‘ 
ro | W. J Youmans. ; P 119% * mo. ** 
rr | J. N. Maybury 58% * gio“ 
12 I. J. Lusk. ‘ : ef 7m, ‘* ys 
13 C.M. Morse . ; ‘. 110% * 141% * 
14 | H. S. Youmans. ; ; a 90 = 


Total . 2,184% *‘* 3.372% “* 
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THE seventh annual race meeting of the King’s 
County Wheelmen took place at the Brooklyn Ath- 
letic Association grounds on Saturday, June 23. 
The heat was, however, so great that many of the 
best men who had entered for the races did not com- 

ete. 

The chief event was, of course, the three-mile New 
York State championship, with two prizes—first, a 
diamond medal ; second, a silver medal. Before the 
start the ‘‘scratch’”’ man, H. J. Hall, Jr., retired. 
The following started: T. L. Wilson, F. G. Brown, 
G. W. Kreger, H. L. Bradley, J. W. Schoefer and 
H. O. King. ‘There was a first-class race, and until 
the last heat intense excitement prevailed. Up to 
the end of the second mile Wilson was leading, but 
during the third mile he was resting, and, although 
he was still much fancied, he failed to make his loss 
good. Kreger won in 10,01 2-5, with Schoefer 
second, and Wilson third. The other events were 
decided as follows : 

The one-mile novice open race was won by L, H. 
Wise in 5.19 2-5; RK. W. Stevens second. A gold 
medal was the first prize. The one-mile open handi- 
cap, in which there were nine starters, was won by R. 
L. Jones in 2.57 ; W. Schumacher second. 

In the half-mile without-hands race there were 
only two starters, F. F. Storin, Jr., and J. W. Schoe- 
fer. It was won by the former in 1.49 3-5. The 
one and four-fifths miles team relay race was won by 
the Long Island wheelmen, G. W. Kreger, W. 
Schumacher and L, H. Wise, in 5.37 1-5; Kings 
County team second. The one-mile club novice 
race was won by R. W. Stevens in 3.16 4-5 ; second, 
W. F. Murphy. 

The half-mile race for boys was won by L, A. 
Schoefer in 1.49 2-5. The half-mile run (handicap) 
was won by W. H. Roberts in 2.3 3-5. 


THE American Bicycle Team received an enthusi- 
astic welcome in Berlin, June 10. There were three 
thousand bicycles and tricycles at the Bruckemille 
course, and the team was escorted by representatives 
of all the cycling clubs in Germany. Temple won 
the two thousand metres race in 3m. Igs., beating 
the best record ever made on the Continent—that of 
Edinger, on June 5, at Frankfurt, which was 3m. 
24 2-5s. Ten thousand persons witnessed the race, 
cheering the American winner heartily. The ama- 
teur bicycle championship of Europe was won by 
Loehr, of Frankfurt, against eleven competitors. 
The second prize fell to W. E. Crist, of Washing- 
ton, D; C. 

BUFFALO is making quite a stir with its proposed 
International Industrial Fair, to be held from Sep- 
tember 4 to 14. There will be, among other attrac- 
tions, a world’s cycle tournament on Sept. 4, 6 and 8, 
for which $5,500 are offered in prizes, and in con- 
nection with it will be the meet of the N. E. State 
Division of the L. A. W. As Henry E. Ducker is 
the manager, the tournament will undoubtedly prove 
a great success. 


LACROSSE. 


WASHINGTON PARK, Brooklyn, was selected for 
the first annual tournament of the Eastern Lacrosse 
Association, on June 30. The trophy for which the 
clubs competed: was the Oelrich’s Cup. The Staten 
Island team, who already held the cup, succeeded in 
keeping possession of the prize. 

The first game was between the Mapleleaf Club of 
Philadelphia and the Nassau Athletic Club of Brook- 
lyn. The Nassau team had only eight men, and ere 
long had lost two goals. They were then provided 
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with a substitute and secured a goal, though eventu- 
ally they lost the game, scoring only one goal to their 
opponents’ four. 

The teams were : 


Positions. Mapleleaf. Nassau A.C. 
Goal J. Webber . W. T. Davis. 
Point . J. Hirshfield J. R. Flarnery. 
Cover point . 3rown. 


C.S. Powell . | G.I 
H. Hirshfield . W. O. Anderson. 
A. H. Clinger . 


First defence 
Second defence 











Third defence . F. Swartz E. }: Conroy. 
Centre field . C. Ogle - « &. F. Piorce. 
First attack . . Ramsden. . . C.H. Roberts. 
Second attack . ‘. Pelouze . E. McLean. 
Third attack H. H. Larkin — 
Outside home . . W. Grear. 

Inside home I. Spear . Substitute. 


Umpires, Messrs. Journeay and Loane. 
Cluff. Time of game, forty-five minutes. 
Mapleleaf, 4; Nassau, 1. 


Referee, Mr. E. 
Goals scored, 


The losing team then played the Staten Island 
Club, and again were defeated by three goals to one. 

The final game was between the Mapleleaf and 
Staten Island clubs, in which the Islanders made 
short work of the Philadelphians, scoring seven 
straight goals to none. McClaine obtained three 
from straight shots, Sears two, Drysdale one, and 
Matthews one. 

The Staten Island team was as follows : 


Positions. Staten Island A. C. 
Goal W. Matthews. 
Point ‘4 W. Mitchell. 
Cover point . < ee ere 0 ae ee ete. 
Birat defence. . . ss ss es We. Pom, 
Second defence R. Cochrane. 
Third defence . C. C. Miller. 
Centre field . J. F. McClaine. 
First attack . W. Jennett. 
Second attack D. Brown. 
Third attack ‘ ise. Gio 
Outside home . .... . . R. A. Matthews. 
Inside home . O, Flash. 


Time of game, forty-five minutes. Umpires, Messrs. Gra- 
ham and Ritchey. Referee, Mr. Journeay. Goals scored, 
S. I. A. C.,7; Mapleleaf, o. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


PERCHED on a hilltop flanking Grymes Hill, and 
lying at the foot of the well-named Serpentine Road 
on Staten Island, stands a pretty little villa. The 
house and the grounds was formerly the old Ellin- 
wood estate, now it has become the property of a 
hundred and odd Islanders, who have formed a coun- 
try club known’as the Richmond County Club. The 
house is surrounded by about twelve acres of ground. 
The intention is to increase this.by the purchase of a 
flat field to be used for polo playing. A part of the 
estate has already been appropriated to a gun club, 
another to a track dotted with hurdles, while the 
third will accommodate tennis players. June 28th 
the club inaugurated the season with a garden party. 
Thé officers of the organization are Clarence Whit- 
man, president; W. Harry Motely, vice-president ; 
Wethered B. Thomas, secretary-treasurer ; and A. J. 
Outerbridge, B. E. Alexander, G. J. Greenfield, G. 
E. Irving, E. H. Outerbridge, L. F. Whittier, D. 
R. Nowell and E. Norman Nichols, directors. 


THE Montclair Lawn Tennis Club gave their 
open tournament June 29 and following days. The 
final scores are as follows : 

Singles, Final Round—C. Hobart beat R. V. 
Beach, 4-6, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5. 

Doubles, Final Round—A. E. Wright and R. 
V. Beach beat A. W. Post and C. Hobart, by de- 
fault. 
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Sr. GeorGE’s CRICKET CLUB held its annual 
lawn tennis tournament at Hoboken for the cham- 
pionship of the Middle States, Wednesday, June 13. 
The entries included many well-known players. 
Saturday, June 16, MacMullen, the winner of the 
tournament, met R. L. Beeckman, who had won the 
cup in 1887, and tothe surprise of many defeated 
him with great ease, Mr. Beeckman only winning 
one of the four sets played. Mr. Beeckman is cer- 
tainly not playing in his usual form this season. 
The score was as follows: 

Preliminary Round—E. B. Babbitt beat Dean 
Miller, 6-5, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1; O. S. Campbell beat 
L. V. Hoppin, 6-3, 6-5, 6-5 ; G. Notman beat C. 
K. Runyon, 5-6, 6-4, 6-2, I-6, 6-3. 

First Round—O. S. Campbell beat E. B. Bab- 
bitt, 6-3, 6-3, 6-4; G. Notman beat E. L. Hall, 
4-6, 6-3, 4-6, 6-3, 5-1; H. A. Taylor beat C. E. 
Sands, 6-1, 6-2, 6-3; M.S. Paton beat J. T. Ho- 
bart, 6-5, 6-3, 5-6, 6-0; E. P. MacMullen beat 
A. W. Post, 6-1, 6-2, 6-4; C. Hobart beat R. C. 
Sands, 6-2, 6-5, 6-3; V. G. Hall beat J. W. Ray- 
mond, 6-3, 6-1, 6-1; F. M. Bacon beat F. A. 
Kellogg, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2. 

Second Round—O. S. Campbell beat G. Not- 
man, 6-1, 6-5, 4-6, 6-0; H. A. Taylor beat M. S. 
Paton, 6-1, 6-2, 6-5; E. P. MacMullen beat C. 
Hobart, 6-2, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3; F. M. Bacon beat V. 
G. Hall, by default. 

Third Round—H. A. Taylor beat O. S. Camp- 
bell, 6-1, 4-6, 6-3, 6-5 ; E. P. MacMullen beat F. 
M. Bacon, 6-1, 6-1, 6-2. . 

Final Round—E. P. MacMullen beat H. A. 
Taylor, 6-1, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 

Championship Round—E. P. MacMullen (chal- 
lenger) beat R. L. Beeckman (holder). 


THE Orange Lawn Tennis Club held its annual 
spring tournament on its grounds at Montrose, 
June 20 and following days. A feature of the 
tournament was the consolation prize for those 
defeated in the first round. This is a good idea. 
Following will be found the final score : 

Singles, Final Round—H. A. Taylor beat A. W. 
Post, 6-3, 6-2, 6-4. 

Doubles, Final Round—H. A. Taylor and C. E. 
Sands beat C. Hobart and A. W. Post, 6-4, 3-6, 
6-3, 775. 

THE Ladies’ Outdoor Club of Staten Island 
opened its season on Friday, June 8. A number of 
interesting tennis matches were played. The prin- 
cipal match was the one arranged between Mr. H. 
W. Slocum, Jr., and Miss Adelaide Robinson 
against Mr. Howard A. Taylor and Miss Ward. 
The former pair won with the following score: 6-4, 
3-6, 6-o. In another exciting match Miss Ger- 
trude Williams and Mr. Bradish Carroll beat Miss 
Ward and Mr. W. Williams by 6-4 and 6-3. 


THE Country Club of Westchester County held 
an invitation tournament June 4. There were four 
contestants: Howard A. Taylor, R. Livingston 
Beeckman, O. S. Campbell and C. E. Sands. To 
the surprise of every one, Mr. Campbell, a rising 
young player, after defeating Mr. Taylor, met and 
defeated Mr. Beeckman, after a five-set match. 
The score was : 

First Round—O. S. Campbell beat H. A. Taylor, 
6-3, 3-6, 6-0; R. L. Beeckman beat C. E. Sands, 
6-3, 5-6, 6-3. 

Final Round—O. S. Campbell beat R. L. Beeck- 
man, 6-8, 6-3, 6-4, 7-5, 6-3. 

THE New York Lawn Tennis Club held its an- 
nual spring club tournament, June I, at its grounds 


on St. Nicholas Avenue, Washington Heights. In 
the final singles Mr. E. P. MacMullen beat Mr. C. 
F. Runyon, 6-3, 6-2. In the final of the ‘ladies’ 
singles,” Miss Locke was victorious. The ‘‘ mixed 
doubles ” were won by Mr. and Mrs. Badgley. 


THE New Haven Lawn Tennis Club held its an- 
nual spring tournament for the championship of the 
New England States June 20. Much interest cen- 
tred in the final between O. S. Campbell, of Brook- 
lyn, and E. P. MacMullen, the New York repre- 
sentative. The game between Thacher and Mac- 
Mullen was closely played. Campbell, in the 
meantime, had walked through Wright and Beach, 
and found himself in the final against MacMullen. 
‘The match was played June 22, and drew a large 
number of spectators. MacMullen winning the toss, 
chose the upper court with the sun at his back. He 
ran away with the first set, 6-3. Campbell, how- 
ever, played better in the second set. The third 
set was started with two sets in favor of MacMullen, 
but Campbell astonished every one by his brilliant 
up-hill game, and won by the score of 6-3. The 
fourth set was like the third, and was won by the 
Brooklynite, with a result of two set all. After a 
short interval the final set was begun. It was 
agreed that if a final set was necessary they would 
change courts after every game. Each won alter- 
nate games from the good court until 3 all, when 
MacMullen made a final ‘‘ brace,” winning the 
game in the poor court, and by steady play he won 
the next game, and finally the set at 6-3. This 
gave him the match and tournament. 

The final doubles were played in the afternoon, 
Hall and Campbell beating Thacher and Beach. 
While the finals in the doubles was in progress, H. 
W. Slocum, Jr., holder of the New England cham- 
pionship, met E. P. MacMullen (challenger). It 
was evident that the morning’s work had told greatly 
on the latter, as his strokes were weak and he seemed 
too tired to run, so that, after three sets were played, 
the committee of the tournament postponed the 
match until the following Tuesday. Slocum, by 
rights, could have claimed it if he had wished. 

Meeting on the following Tuesday, with the score 
two sets to one in favor of Slocum, MacMullen 
won the next set, 6-4, Slocum hardly seeming to be 
well warmed up. ‘The final set, however, showed 
Slocum in his true form, an easy winner by the 
score of 6-2. This gives Mr. Slocum the cham- 
pionship for two seasons, and if he wins it again in 
"89 the handsome cup becomes his own property. 

Following will be found the score of the final 
rounds : 

Singles, Final Round—E. P. MacMullen beat O. 
S. Campbell, 6-3, 6-3, 3-6, 3-6, 6-3. 

Championship Round— H. W. Slocum, Jr. 
(holder), beat E. P. MacMullen (challenger), 8-6, 
5-7, 6-4, 4-6, 6-2. ‘ 

Doubles, Final and Championship Round—O. S. 
Campbell and V. G. Hall beat F. G. Beach and W. 
L. Thacher, 7-5, 6-3, 3-6, 6-3. 


THE I.awn Tennis Association of Prospect Park, 
comprising a membership of four hundred clubs, 
have, by a unanimous vote, adopted the Peck & Snyder 
1888 lawn tennis ball for use in all their tourna- 
ments. 


AT the New Haven tournament for the champion- 
ship of New England, four out of the six rackets used 
in the finals (singles and doubles) were D. W. Gran- 
berrie & Co.’s ‘‘Association,” and at the Englewood 
tournament the six players in the finals all used the 
‘*Association.”” 
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ROWING. 

THE annual boat race between Harvard and Yale 
took place Friday, June 29, at New London. A 
more uninteresting event can hardly be imagined. It 
was a procession with Yale showing Harvard the 
way from start to finish, The Harvard crew was 
never in the hunt at any time. The crews were : 


YALE, 
Position. Name. Age. Weight. 
Bow sy os Wi cs Se 152 
No.2. OO eras | 171 
No. 3. G.S. Brewster . . .. 19 168 
No. 4. 5 A. Mewes 2. wk 168 
No.5. W. H. Corbin . . 23 177 
No.6. : A. Stevenson, captain . 168 
No.7. . -. Comte . « . 160 
Stroke © TT 6 ne tw SE 159 
Cox. R. Thompson. . . . . 20 106 
HARVARD. 
Position Name. Age. Weight. 
Bow . . E.C. Sherman, sanena + 20 148 
No.2. . J.B. Markoe. . + 23 178 
No.3. Paes | Sa Se | 169 
No.4. eee re 179 
No.5. J. T. Davis, Jr oa «ee 170 
No.6. eh eee "| 161 
No.7. J. R. Finlay . <s 8 190 
Stroke W. Alexander. . . . . 24 154 
Cox. j.E. Whitney ... . 20 98 


The following summary will show the fractional 
time made by the two crews over the course : 


Miles. Yale. Harvard. 
2 is cae Se ee 6S 2 55 
a a ee ee a 5 40 
1% er ee ee ee ee ee ee 8 15 
2 on Se oR ee ae) II 02 
Mee cee vn nn s WH 13 44 
3 he oe ar on a he ee ee 16 20 
Sh 6 6s 6 0 6 se ee OS 18 54 
4 20 10 21 24 


The best previous record was Harvard’s time 
against Columbia last year, 20.20 official, and 20.15 
unofficial. Herman Oelrich, of New York, was the 
referee. The accommodations for the friends of the 
crews and the public to see the race could not have 
been worse. 


THE race between the Freshmen of Harvard and 
Columbia colleges came off over the Thames Course, 
New London, June 28. The distance was two miles 
—the last half of the University Course, over which 
the crews of Yale and Harvard fought their aquatic 
battle the next day. Columbia won with ease. 

The crews were : 


COLUMBIA, 
Position. Name. W _—— 
Bow . W.C.Cammann .... 138 
No.2. G N. Anderson .. 135 
No. 3. H. E. Tuttle. 179 
No.4. J. S. Langthorn . 152 
No.5. G. W. Metcalfe. 149 
No.6. S. V. W. Lee. 144 
No.7. W. P. Robertson 151 
Stroke W.G. Norrie. 169 
Coxswain. F. Cheseborough 108 
HARVARD. 
Bow . SUS. ee | 
No.2. G. B. Winthrop . eet. 25 
No. 3. W. M. Randall . 145 
TOR. 5 0 + tt Be Re ere 158 
No.5... . . . J. Longworth ‘ 176 
re . Longworth, Jr. . 168 
eee ae > C. Hammond 161 
Stroke os « my J. Comics . 160 
Coxswain W.-H. Farquhar 104 
The toniondl4 times were : 
Miles. Columbia. Harvard. 
4 : 254% 3 03 
“i. a a a ee ee ee 6 00 
14 : alain w «ce ec 8 56 
pe oe ‘ Il 54 12 08 
Richard Trumble, of Harvard, was referee. The 


weather was disagreeable in the extreme. 
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Tue Yale University crew, June 30, elected George 
A. Carter, No. 7 in the last two boat races, captain 
for the season of 1889. 


THE People’s Regatta at Philadelphia, July 4, 
proved a great success. One hundred thousand 
people, it is estimated, watched the races from the 
banks of the Schuylkill. The National Course was 
used. The following will show how the races were 
decided : 

E. C. Brown, of the Farragut Boat Club of Chica- 
go, won the junior singles with comparative ease. 
The following is the erage 1, E. C. Brown, 
Farragut Boat Club, Chicago; 2, F. G. McDougall, 
New York Athletic Club; 3, 1H W. Mende, Vesper 
Boat Club; 4, H. R. Muller, New York Athletic 
Club. Time, I1m. 48s. 

C. G. Psotta, of Cornell College, captured the 
senior singles, beating the following scullers in the 
order given: 2, J. F. Corbett, Farragut Boat Club ; 
3, F. R. Baltz, Pennsylvania Boat Club; 4, D. J. 
Stevens, Union Boat Club, New York. Time, rom. 
54S. 

The four-oared gig race was magnificently con- 
tested. The Tritons of Newark won a hard-earned 
victory, with the Columbias of Washington coming in 
second, the Pennsylvanias of Philadelphia third, and 
the Nonpareils of New York fourth. Time, tom. 
10s. 

The pair-oared shell race was won by the Union 
Boat Club, N. Y., pair, composed of G. J. Etty and 
R. Schule. R. T. Middleton and T. Heath, of the 
Undines, had the race well in hand until near the 
finish, when they were fairly out- rowed: by the 
Unions. The following is the summary: 1, Union 
Boat Club, New York ; 2, Undine Boat ‘Club, Phila- 
delphia ; 3, Gribon Boat Club, Newark (H. “ol Rom- 
mel and G. D. Small). Time, IIm. 40s. 

The four-oared shell race for the Downing Cup 
was a disappointment. The Cornell College crew 
won in a paddle. The following is the order in 
which the crews came in: 1, Cornell College; 2, 
College Boat Club, Philadelphia; 3, New York 
Rowing Club; 4, Institute Boat Club, Newark. 
Time, 9m. 36s. 

The double scull contest, owing to the withdrawal 
of the Farraguts of Chicago, resolved itself into a 
match race between the Typographical crew of New 
York and the Varunas of Brooklyn. The printers 
led from the start, and crossed the finish four lengths 
in advance of the Varunas. 

The great event of the day was the eight-oared 
contest for the Sharpless Cup. Five crews—the Col- 
lege, Malta, Crescent, Vesper and Dauntless—drew 
in line at the start. Much was expected of the 
Dauntless, but after the first quarter mile was rowed 
it was plainly seen that the Harlem pets were not in 
the hunt. The following is the order and time of 
the boats crossing the finish line: 1, College, time 
8m. 38%s.; 2, Malta, time 8m. 46s.; 3, Crescent, 
time 8m. 46%s.; 4, Vesper, time 8m. 51s.; 5, 
Dauntless, time gm. Is. 


YACHTING. 


THE thirteenth annual spring regatta of the Quaker 
City Yacht Club was held June 18. The start, a fly- 
ing one, was made from an imaginary line between 
the regatta committee’s boat and a flagship on shore 
at Gloucester, to and around a station-boat off Mar- 
cus Hook and return—distance, 30 miles. 

The wind was light from the west-south-west, and 
the tide ebb. After the yachts rounded at Marcus 
Hook the wind increased, but soon after died away. 
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After a lapse of nearly two hours it sprung up again, 
but too late to enable the leading boats to cross the 
finishing line in the time required—seven hours. The 
first yachts over were but a few minutes behind the 
club time. The regatta committee and judges were 
Addison F. Bancroft, Charles L. Wilson and William 
J. Thorman. 

At a meeting held at the club-house, June 23, it 
was decided to resail the race September 28, the day 
previous to the fall review. 


THE Fourth of July Regatta of the Larchmont 
Yacht Club was sailed under excellent conditions. 
The breeze was light in the morning at the start, but 
the finish was made with lee rails buried and decks 
awash. It was the ninth annual regatta of the club, 
and thirty-five vessels comprised the fleet of racers. 

The interest of the race seemed to centre in class 
7, between the Burgess sloops Vymph and Papoose 
and the Smith centreboarder Banshee. Therefore 
the judges’ tug steamed direct for Captain’s Island. 
As the yachts ran for the stakeboat, they hauled by 
the wind on the port tack and passed it in the follow- 
ing order : 


H. M. S. H, M. S. 
Anaconda .. .12 57 15 Agnes oes © awe 
Nymph .. . .12 58 50 Athlon I 02 57 
Roamer . . . .12 58 56 Papoose. I 04 44 
Daphne . . . . 1 © 14 Regina I 05 34 
Lotus . + e « © or 2t Eurybia. I 08 Os 
Banshee . . . . 1 ot 30 Volusia 1 08 55 
Rival . 1 ot 50 Leona I og co 
Adelaide . I o2 12 


From Captain’s Island back to the markboat in 
Hempstead Harbor it was a long and short leg on 
the wind. The breeze freshened considerably from 
this point, forcing some of the smaller yachts to reef, 
and even this did not prevent their decks from being 
awash. There were almost as many courses as there 
were boats, which, though it may save a great deal 
of time at the finish, renders it almost impossible to 
follow the entire race in detail. If one was fortunate 
enough to be at the start and finish and one turning 
mark, little more can be expected. 

Classes A, B and E sailed a course from the start- 
ing line to the markboat in Hempstead Harbor, thence 
to another near Stamford Lighthouse, back to Hemp- 
stead again, and thence home—a distance of twenty- 
seven nautical miles. 

Classes D, 5, 6 and 7 made the markboat in Hemp- 
stead Harbor, thence to Captain’s Island, back to 
Hempstead, thence home. In all, twenty nautical 
miles. 

The course for classes 8, 9, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 
was from the start to Hempstead Harbor, thence to 
Captain’s Island, and direct home without making 
Hempstead a second time. 

For class 10 the course lay from Hempstead Har- 
bor to Matinnicock buoy, back to Hempstead, and 
thence home—a distance of thirteen nautical miles. 

The run for the finish was a very exciting one, for 
the breeze had freshened and many of the yachts 
were well keeled over and their crews soaked to the 
skin. The little fellows with the short courses were 
the first to cross the line, and the Vixen led the way 
at th. 53m. 33s. 

The following table will tell the story of the race : 


CLASS B—SCHOONERS gI AND OVER 79 FEET. 
Elapsed Corrected 


Start. Finish. Time. Time. 

Name. 2.8. MES. GMS. T9S. 

SS eee. 3 24 17 3 51 32 3 46 58 

Troubadour. . . 11 31 50 3 12 50 3 41 00 3 41 00 
CLASS E—SCHOONERS 59 FEET AND UNDER. 

Agnes . . . . 113255 25044 31759 314 44 

Leona. . . . . 11 39 44 3 05 46 3 26 02 3 22 13 


items. . 4. + ww EE ER OS 2 45 50 3 12 32 3 12 09 
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CLASS 5—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS 47 TO 54 FEET. 
Anaconda . . . 11 32 29 2 40 45 3 08 16 3 06 16 


Roamer . . . . 31 32 14 2 49 40 3 17 26 3 12 50 
Athlon . . . . If 31 42 255 42 3 24 00 3 24 00 
CLASS 6—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS 41 TO 47 FEET. 
Daphne . . . . 11 34 42 2 49 02 3 14 20 3 12 38 
Regina . . . . 2% 39 03 2 55 38 3 16 35 3 16 35 
Adelaide. . . . 11 38 40 2 51 42 3 13 02 3 10 13 
CLASS 7—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS 35 TO 41 FEET. 
Nymph . . . . 11 30 42 2 47 32 3 16 50 3 16 50 
Banshee. . . . IL 33 09 2 54 25 3 21 16 3 20 50 
Papoose . . . « II 37 42 2 56 29 3 18 47 3 14 37 
mival. . » « « 4% 3% £8 2 52 50 3 21 38 3 18 47 
CLASS 8—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS 30 TO 35 FEET. 
Eurybia . . . . 11 35 04 2 14 24 2 39 20 2 39 20 
NelmGA . « « « 88. 38 56 2 20 58 2 46 04 2 43 39 

i re ee Did not finish. 

Rajah. . . . . 11 4000 2 25 02 2 45 02 2 43 34 
CLASS 9—SLOO!’S AND CUTTERS 25 TO 30 FEET. 
Kangaroo . . . 11 37 25 2 25 05 2 47 40 2 45 37 
ees 2 31 28 2 56 46 3 22 15 
Vorant . . . . 11 38 04 2 29 07 2 51 03 2 51 03 
es ce kw Uw OE 2 34 41 2 58 52 2 54 26 
Amazon . . . . II 4000 2 39 44 2 59 44 2 54 54 
Merlin . . + « 88 33 52 2 47 04 3 13 12 3 08 15 


CLASS I0—SLOOPS AND CUTTERS 25 FEET AND UNDER. 


Witen. «:s » « BE 96 £0 I 53 33 2 17 23 217 23 

Gleam .. . . 11 38 31 3 04 IL 2 25 40 2 24 40 

Pilot . . . . . 3% 4000 2 13 20 2 33 20 2 31 47 
CLASS 12—OPEN SLOOPS OVER 23 FEET. 

Sirene. . . »'« 22 36 56 2 27 35 2 50 39 2 50 39 


CLASS 13—OPEN SLOOPS 23 FEET AND UNDER. 


Cruiser . . . . 22 38 40 2 42 50 3 04 10 2 59 25 
Apache .. . . 11 36 45 2 31 50 2 55 05 2 55 05 


CLASS 14—OPEN YACHTS 23 FEET AND OVER. 
Lorna. . . « . 11 37 16 2 28 30 2 51 14 2 5m 14 


CLASS I§5—CATRIGGED, 20 TO 23 FEET. 


Fairy . . . « « 82 399 22 2 30 12 2 50 50 2 48 52 
Olive N.. . . . 11 4000 2 44 57 3 04 57 3 04 21 
Age . ws + - BO@ 2 31 50 2 51 50 2 51 50 


Thus the winners are the schooners 7voudbadour, 
and Lotus, sloops Anaconda, Papoose, Eurybia, Kan- 
garoo and Vixen, and open sloops Sivene, Lorna, 
Apache and Fairy. 

The Vymph was to be remeasured, which may 
alter the result in class 7. Even this, however, will 
hardly prevent the Papoose being a winner. 


THE Knickerbocker Yacht Club celebrated the 
4th of July with the Annual Spring Regatta. There 
was a large gathering of ladies and gentlemen on 
the breezy headland at Port Morris, where the 
club house of the Knickerbocker stands. 

The course was to and round Gangway buoy near 
Sand’s Point, and return, and as the boats flew be- 
fore the wind all the canvas was shaken out. The 
Yolande and Vision hauled up their balloon jibs, and 
after passing between North Brother and South 
Brother Islands the Blackhawk and Yolande were 
"sprit and ’sprit. 

After passing Riker’s Island, the fleet pointed for 
College Point, on the Long Island shore, to take 
advantage of the old ebb tide setting northward. 
Off College Point there was a steady eight-knot 
breeze, and it was nip and tuck between the Vo/ande 
and Blackhawk, the latter leading. Off Whitestone 
Point the White Cap had passed the Fannie. 

The leaders were off Fort Schuyler at noon, and 
near City Island the Duster iy ne ahead of the 
Surprise, in class 6. Half an hour later the fleet 
turned the Gangway buoy and started for home in 
the following order: Adele, Truant, Alice, Zena, 
Duster, Adelaide, Bubble, Torino, Surprise, Alice 
H., Blackhawk, White Cap, J. Demarest, Idalia, 
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Vision, Thisbe, Marvel, Yolande, Lakme, Wave, 
Fannie, and /anthe. Here the fleet of the Larch- 
mont Yacht Club was sighted five miles further up 
the Sound. 

There was plenty of fine sailing in tacking home- 
ward. There was a stiff southwest breeze, but the 
yachts were admirably handled. So great was the 
speed in the last few miles that the fast steam 
launches were unable to overhaul the Adele, Duster, 
Truant and Adelaide, which led the fleet. The little 
Adele was the first boat in. The whole race was 
the fastest ever sailed by the Knickerbockers. 

The prize winners were A. Christie, Jr.’s, Black- 
hawk, which beat J. W. Harrison’s Yolande by 
45 seconds, in class 2; Graham and Schefller’s 
Lakme, in class 3; G. C. Barnett’s White Cap, in 
class 4; A. Doelger’s Adelaide, in class 5 ; Christie 
and Sturz’s Duster, in class 6; George Grieve’s 
Adele, in class 7, and C. B. Thompson’s Budbéd/e, in 
class 8. The Adele also won the special prize for 
the fastest time over the twenty-mile course—3h. 
34m. 35s. 


THE thirteenth annual regatta of the Beverly (Mass.) 
Yacht Club was sailed over the outside course July 7. 
A fresh breeze was blowing from the northwest. There 
were four classes. The A¢/ata won the first prize 
for first-class centreboards. The Sprite finished first 
of the second-class keels. The Wraith won the third 
class, and the Psyche crossed the finish-line ahead in 
the fourth class. 


THE third annual rega:ta of the New Rochelle 
Yacht Club was sailed on the Sound July 7. There 
was a large number of visitors present. The day was 
one of breeze and sunshine. The following is a list 
of the yachts which took part in the regatta: The 
Anaconda, Roamer, Psyche, Enterprise, Rival, 
Phantom, Eurybia, Elephant, Volusia, Kangaroo, 
Empress, Moya, Vorant, Vixen, Amazon, Apache, 
Adele, Emma, Fairy, Olive N., Gracie L. and Sadie. 
The Anaconda won in her class, beating the Roamer 
12m. 11s.; the Volusia, in her class, led the Elephant 
home by 4m. 33s.; the Kangaroo got in ahead of the 
Vorant in their class by 17m. 38s.; the Vixen placed 
a space of 14m. 23s. between herself and the .4mazon ; 
the Adele beat the Emma 36m. ogs.; the Fairy got in 
ahead of the Olive NV. 20s.; and the Sadie beat the 
Gracie L. 8m. 22s. The Enterprise and the Riva, in 
their respective classes, sailed over the course alone. 


THE Corinthian Yacht Club, of Marblehead, Mass., 
sailed its nineteenth annual regatta, July 9, over the 
club course off Marblehead. A strong breeze pre- 
vailed. Twenty-two yachts took part in the contests. 
The following is a list of their names: The Rosa- 
lind, Elf, Trudetto, Atalanta, Kitty, Witch, Car- 
mita, Marguerita, Beth, Sprite, Hustler, Wraith, 
Vega, Mosca, Marguerite, Nixey, Thais, Hoyden, 
Corsair, Nerena, Pixy, and Dolphin. Considerable 
interest was centred in the race for first-class keels. 
Three boats, the Rosalind, Elf and Trudetto, 
started, but soon after starting, the 7rudetto carried 
away her topmast, and was out of the race. The 
Rosalind and E/f had it nip and tuck all over the ten- 
mile course, the former winning by24%m. The Afa- 
Janta had a walk-over in her class. The second- 
class keels—the Kitty, Witch, Carmita, Marguerita, 
GBeth—were so closely bunched together that it was 
impossible to pick out a winner. Four boats crossed 
the line within six minutes of each other, the A7@¢ty 
leading, the Witch second. In the third-class keels the 
Wraith, Vega and Mosca made a close race, cross- 
ing the line only a minute apart. 
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[Zhis department of OUTING is confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 


questions having reference to any bets. | 


Fair Play, New Haven, Conn.—Ovutinc very 
regretfully notes your unwillingness to believe Mr. 
Lorenz Reich entitled to the credit which is accorded 
him in all quarters where his good work is known. 
It is needless to refer to the hundreds, aye thousands 
of testimonials in his possession from distinguished 
men of all nations. The parlors of his elegant 
hotel, ‘‘ The Cambridge,” are adorned with letters. 
which, though hung in simple frames, would bring 
a fortune to the curiosity hunter, but which are 
prized by Mr. Reich beyond the mighty dollar, be- 
cause they tell the story of hundreds of valuable 
lives saved for years to this nation by the use of 
the Zokayer Ausbruch, which Mr. Lorenz Reich 
himself imports unadulterated, and sells only direct 
to the consumer, because he is unwilling to trust to 
third hands the good repute of his Zokayer Aus- 
bruch. But if ‘‘ Fair Play” will watch the daily 
press he will have no need to ask OUTING’s en- 
dorsement for Mr. Lorenz Reich. Note this ex- 
tract from the New York 77ibune - 


THE NEW DEPARTURE OF LORENZ REICH. 


This gentleman has solved the problem of domes- 
tic happiness by combining the pleasant features of 
hotel life with the attractions of a home, and has 
perfected his new plan in magnificent style, as will 
be seen by visiting ‘‘ The Cambridge,” on the corner 
of Fifth Avenueand Thirty-third Street, this city. It 
is a hotel of homes, where transient guests are not 
entertained, and where meals are served exclusively 
to the occupants of the house and their friends. There 
are luxurious apartments for forty families and a 
perfect dining-room with seating capacity for one 
hundred people. There is a feeling of comfort and 
quiet elegance throughout the building, without the 
bustle and stir of ordinary hotels. Some of the 
best-known people of New York are now residing 
in ‘‘ The Cambridge,” and have surrendered their 
private houses to dwell in this mammoth house, 
where all the conveniences and comforts of this life 
are to be enjoyed. Mr. Lorenz Reich has certainly 
conferred a lasting favor on his fortunate guests by 
removing the every-day annoyances incident to 
housekeeping, and providing a resort which meets 
all the requirements of the most exacting family 
man. Mr. Reich has been enabled to improve on 
the old methods by studying the wants of the pub- 
lic and satisfying the minutest objection. He is the 
best-known importer of Hungarian wines in Amer- 
ica, in fact his reputation in this direction is unique, 
and is evidenced by the thousands of testimonials in 
his possession. These wines have been praised by 
Presidents Grant, Garfield and Arthur, by Governors 
of different States, by professional and literary men, 
public singers and members of the English Parlia- 
ment. It is hardly necessary to state that the wine 
cellar of ‘‘ The Cambridge” is well stocked with 
the popular Hungarian brands, and that the genial 
proprietor will never let the ‘‘ fountain run dry.” 


Geo. P. Mather, Milwaukee.—The names of 
makers of two track tandems appear in our advertising 
pages. It is needless to suggest the best makers, as 
they praise their wares fully in their half and full page 
advertisements in OUTING for August. 
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H. Ward, Knoxville, Tennessee.—\f you cannot 
get the Irving Amber Ointment at any drug-store in 
your town, send direct to Dr. W. J. Vescelius. His 
address is on page ii. of the OUTING advertisements. 
It is an excellent ointment for bruises and cuts, and 
is highly praised in Northern and Central New 
York, where Dr. Vescelius is best known. 


Dog Fancier, Montreal.—¥rom your description 
we should think that your fox-terrier is subject to 
spasmodic colic. In most cases the best treatment 
for this is to give castor-oil, though if the attacks are 
very violent, a limited use of narcotics is advisable. 
Some authorities recommend calomel, one grain; aloes, 
a scruple, and opium, a quarter of a grain; but the 
former treatment is, we think, preferable. 


Canoeist, Bangor, Me.—The Puritan Canoe Club 
of Boston has its local habitation at 821 East Sixth 
Street, South Boston. 


An Inexperienced Party.—Will you kindly inform 
one of a prospective camping-party how to get in- 
formation as to arrangements for a two weeks’ out- 
ing in Pike Co., Penn.? Is there a guide-book or 
any other source of information to be had that would 
direct us in selecting a favorable spot for camping ? 
Ans. Lackawaxen is situated in a section noted for 
its hunting and fishing, near Westcolang Lake and 
Creek famous for pickerel, black bass and trout fish- 
ing. This should prove a very desirable location 
for you. Another good place would be at Mast 
Hope near the Wolf and Tink Ponds, which are 
plentifully supplied with fish. In season, ducks 
frequent the lakes, and good woodcock, partridge 
and quail hunting may be had in the woods. If 
you are interested in the scenery of that section, it 
would be well to read the article ‘‘ A Ramble with 
the Camera in the Lower Delaware Valley,’ pub- 
lished in July OUTING. Write to Passenger Agent 
Geo. De Haven, 21 Courtlandt Street, New York 
City, for the pamphlet ‘‘ Summer Homes,” published 
by the Erie Railway. This will give you much 
valuable information. 


Investor, Nashville, Tenn.—Qu. Although OUTING 
devotes itself to sport, the editor of such a large prop- 
erty must, of course, be conversant with the financial 
condition of the country. Will OuTING, therefore, 
kindly advise an investor of Government bonds 
whether the 4% per cent. bonds, which mature in 
1891, are likely to be renewed, or whether, in your 
judgment, these bonds are likely to be paid off, and 
our investment terminate in a little less than three 
years, and in such an emergency where the exchange 
can be favorably secured in New York? Ans.—As 
the Government, on account of its large surplus rev- 
enues, is already buying the 4%s, in anticipation of 
their maturity, of course there is no likelihood that 
any portion of the loan will be renewed or extended. 
This being the case, it would seem to be the part of 
wisdom to dispose of the.4%s to the Government 
now at a premium rather than to hold them to matur- 
ity, and only receive their par’value. In reinvesting 
money which has been placed in Government bonds 
more than ordinary prudence is necessary, as it 
usually represents the savings of years, and often is of 
the nature of trust money. Heretofore, as Govern- 
ment bonds have matured, holders have been able to 
reinvest the proceeds in other issues, but now, 
through the great and growing prosperity of the 
country, the time has come when reinvestment must 
be sought in some other class of security, z.e., unless 
the investor is satisfied with a return of about 24 per 
cent. on his money. 
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In making such reinvestment in a new class of 
securities it is important that a conservative and well- 
informed banker should be consulted, else mistakes 
may be made which will involve serious loss. We 
would advise writing to our old friends, Messrs. 
Harvey, Fisk & Sons, of 28 Nassau Street. Their 
senior partner has been prominently identified with 
placing and refunding loans for the Government for 
the past twenty-five years, and from personal experi- 
ence we know that his advice in regard to reinvest- 
ment is sound and reliable and that any statements 
made by this house can be depended upon. 


Doctor, Milford, Conn.—Quv. Will you kindly in- 
form me if a sloop 20 feet in length, drawing about 21 
inches of water, without centreboard down, can pass 
from the East River via Harlem River and Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek into the North River with safety? I 
am expecting to start cruising shortly up the Hudson 
River, and should like, if possible, to save the dis- 
tance, time and passage round the Battery. ANs.: 
A sloop drawing 21 inches might go through the 
point of junction of Harlem River with Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek on a very high tide, if the mast were 
taken out, but the delay and trouble would make the 
course round the Battery preferable. 


Oarsman, Harlem.—There is nothing surprising in 
Yale’s victory over Harvard at New London. Yale 
won because her crew rowed a better stroke. A four 
mile pull is a long one. Years ago Bob Cook recog- 
nized that fact, and went over to England to study 
the workings of the oarsti._ia ‘of the two famous Eng- 
lish universities. Mr. Cook had faith in the so-called 
English stroke when oarsmen here affected to sneer 
at it. Success, and years of experience have proven 
the wisdom of his estimate. Harvard cannot win 
with the high-pressure stroke the crew is now rowing, 
and Yale can every time over a long course. The 
sooner the wearers of the Magenta recognize this, the 
nearer they will get to winning. 


Camera.—The Society of Amateur Photographers 
of New York has greatly increased its membership. 
In 1887 the society had 131 active members, in 1888 
the number grew to 209. From existing indications 
the present year will make the best exhibit by far. 


Inguirer.—Yes, you are right. The reason why 
the New Yorks are called Giants is because the men 
composing the team are perhaps among the strongest 
in the baseball fraternity. But strength alone is 
not sufficient to win the pennant. Good discipline and 
management, in addition to strength, will do much in 
the way of victory. The Giants do not seem to work 
as evenly as a thorough state of discipline demands. 


Gamekeeper, Stanton, Va,—Yes, the game bird 
commonly called partridge i in Virginia, and known to 
naturalists as the Perdrix Virginianus, is the same as 
the quail of Northern States. 


Mariner, Baltimore.—Lieut. W. Henn, R. N. 
challenged for the America’s cup, in 1886, with his 
cutter, the Galatea. Both this yacht and the Genesta 
were designed by T. Beavor-Webb. The first race 
between the Galatea and Gen. C. T. Paine’s 
sloop Afayflower was sailed on September 7. The 
course was that of the New York Yacht Club, 38 
miles. The Ga/atea had a time allowance of 42 
seconds. This race the Mayflower won by 12m. 2s. 
After an attempt to sail the second race on Septem- 
ber 9, frustrated by fog, the event was brought off 
on September 11. The Mayflower again won by 
29m. gs. 
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